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Herewith we offer our readers our fifth annual West: 
ern Conference number. The reports and proceedings 


of our Cleveland meeting so fill our columns as to render 


We 


trust that our readers will not deem this number unim- 


it impossible to find room for editorial comment. 


portant or uninteresting. Read, lend, and then recall 


and preserve it. One thing more we ask in this connec- 
tion: If you find your spirit in accord with the organi- 


zations whose activities are herein recorded, LEND A 
HAND | 


NOTES. 


Only six Unitarian societies belonging to the Western 


Unitarian Conference reported any back indebtedness on 
the first of April. 


wish that all of our readers could have heard them em- 
_phasized and interpreted by the writers’ own voices. 


By a careful estimate it is found that the less than eighty 
societies which constitute the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference have raised about $170,000 for the cause during 
the last year, or an average of upward $2,000 a society. 
Add to this the $18,425 sent West by the A. U. A., we 
have about $188,000 of Unitarian money invested in 
the cause. Unquestionably a much larger sum than was 
ever before contributed to this interest. 


A correspondent informs us that years before Theo- 
dore Parker moved from West Roxbury to Boston, Chas. 
F’. Barnard had vases of flowers every Sunday upon his 
pulpit at the Warren Street Chapel. We are glad to 
record this information, as it makes our note in last issue 
still more emphatic. Acceording to this, flowers were 
first called in where the gospel was to be exemplified 
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logical disputations. 


Apropos of our recent editorials on Religious Phrase- 
ology, we are inclined to give a passing notice of the last 


Easter programme of a certain Unitarian church in New 
England, in which many people have special reason to. 


be interested. But for the imprint of the first page we 
should never have suspected its source in any other than 
an Orthodox church of a sémewhat conservative type. 
The copious borrowing from the Book of Common 


Prayer is matter of individual taste ; it supplies at least pleaded, that to fill the vacant chair in question, and 


a noble English, and the retained ascriptions at the 


close of the several prayers may by some be regarded as! . 14 pe beyond the ability of any man of sufficient 


stion of literary form, though to us the 


criticism occur in the\selected songs. Here we are pre- 
sented with the whole “\gcheme of salvation,” together 
with all the materialistic ass 
rection and the empty tomb. 
of the songs only: 


se lines are from one 


‘‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day, 
Our triumphant holiday, 
Who did once upon the cross 


Suffer to redeem our loss. 
* = * * * 


“Who endured the cross and grave 
Sinners to redeem and save; 
But the pains which he endured 
Our salvation hath procured.” 

We have no disposition to dictate an order of service 
for any brother minister or his congregation ; but the 
above lines seem to us far more “‘ memorial” of Calvin 
We give this passing notice not in 
captious or unfriendly criticism, but in the interest of 


more clearness and care in our religious phraseology. 


We believe that with the mass of the people to-day one 
great stronghold of the creeds fast becoming outgrown 
lies in the old and familiar phraseology. That phrase- 
ology cradled those creeds; it has been their vesture; 


and in our indiscriminate and easy-going use of it we 


The newer thought, 
in proportion as it rises to earnestness and sincerity, will 


Did not 


play into their hands every time. 


not want for words that shall fitly phrase it. 


Jesus say something about putting the new wine into 
the new skins? 


In connection with the varied comments of the de- 


nominational press regarding Dr. Newman Smyth’s ap- | Churches in the West. The first printed programme for 


such, that we know of, was published seven years ago this 


pointment to the Andover professorship, the whole 
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rather than to be defined. The Warren Street Chapel |is something curious, and in some respects painful, in 
- is devoted to missionary helpfulness, rather than theo- 


these efforts of a more liberal Orthodoxy to show, not 


what the donors really meant by the conditions imposed 
upon their bequests, but what their words can, by 
stretching, be made possibly to mean in answer to the 
‘necessities of to-day. We believe that this whole process 


is belittling to ministerial manhood, and corrupting of 


the finer sense of truth and its demands upon people in 


things secular. The church, and certainly its training- 
schools, if it is to teach the sinfulness of falsehood and 


-equivocation, must, no less than Czesar’s wife, be “ above 


suspicion.” It may be the fact, as we have seen it 


honestly and fully subscribe to the required conditions, 


if t 


mind to occupy the place; that, in short, “‘ recourse would 
have; to be had to some ancient cemetery.’”’ We doubt 
his last resort would avcomplish the purpose, for we 


trust that beyond the veil, M\on this hither side, the 


tion cannot be given honestly, and withou 


ations of the bodily resur- reservations as make the act a farce, if not a virtii 


; 


process of education is going on. t if the subscrip- 


mental 


falschood, we think it would be better to relinquish the 


foundation, even if there “ will be one vacant chair.” 
The chair empty, under such circumstances, will teach 
more of morality than when filled, 
spect for Dr. Smyth, for his scholarship and his spirit, 
and we have read his books with interest. 


We have great re- 


It is this 
that makes us hope he will not stoop to enter a door 


that has been purposely made too low for him to walk 


in upright. Such a refusal on his part would have a 
wholesome moral influence, and be the most effective 
sermon on. honesty in the pulpit and the pews that he 
ever preached. But the whole discussion suggests in a 
forcible way the mistake and unwisdom of limiting great 
educational endowments, to run long after their donors 
are dead, by the phases of thought and belief that were 
current in the lifetime of those donors. If a man has 


money to give, let him specify the line of its purpose, 


but not draw the limit in its path beyond which none. 


in the future shall go. 


5 
{ 


THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


As far as our present knowledge goes, the attempt to 


introduce “Flower Sunday” as a regular religious fes- 


tival, making cf it a “Children’s Day” in the calendar 
of the Church, was first made by some of our Liberal 


matter of binding religious educational endowments by spring. Since that time the observance of this day has’ 
the limitations of contemporaneous thought and belief become almost universal among the Unitarian parishes 


comes before us in a strong and suggestive light. 


There of the West. 


As Mr. Gannett has shown in his recent 
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article on “ Sacraments and Festivgi,” in these columns 
it has become one of the four spécial days in our church 
year, sharing with Christmas/Kaster, and Fruit Sunday | 
the sacramental sanctities of/our church year. Since its 
introduction by the Libergl churches, some Episcopal 
bishops have requested its gbservance in their respective 
dioceses. Of its spread in\the Methodist church, a re-| 
cent issue of the NorthweNern Christian Advocate 
says: “It is interesting to kndw that Children’s Day is. 
on its march round the world, an that this year it will 
not only be observed throughout the United States, but 
also in Germany, Switzerlangd, Scantlinavia, and India, | 
as well as poouanty in Italy, South America, Mexico, | 
China and Japan.” Among our Western churches the | 
growth of this festival has been charac by a great 
fertility in regard to the use of flowers and the exercises 
used. Very many of our churches have grown into the 
habit of printing special programmes from year to year; | 
but, as we/have frequently urged in these columns con-| 
cerning Easter and Christmas, the thing most to be de-_ 
sired.is not a Service but the Servige of Flowers e 
true sacramental significance of flowers and babes in the | 
church cannot be realized by ag occasion but by the oc- 
casion. What we want is ngt a special order of service 
differing from year to year, but an order of service that 


socintions from ene to year. Mr. Blake, of Quincy; 
who has done so much towards laying the foundation of 
a rational liturgy in our midst, has just given us one more 
contribution in this direction in “The Flower Service”. 
prepared by him and just published by the Western Uni- 
arian Sunday School Society. It forms an eight-page | 
pamphlet, and contains noble readings interspersed with | 
anthems, chorals and songs; also a form for christening, | 
in which the children take part, which may be used or 
omitted, as the pastor may choose. We expect that this, 
like all of Mr. Blake’s work, will grow with use. 


We predict that it will be more appreciated and enjoyed 


the third year than the first, and on the fifth year it will 
be more valued than on the third. It is Mr. Blake’s 


‘work that seeks to help the children. 


treasurer of this society. 


-the parties having them 1 


, Sacramental occasion we must give to it the consecration © 
of sacrifice. Why not make it still more the children’s 


day by inviting all who partake in it to contribute to that 
Let the money 
offerings of that day in our Western churches be set 
apart to the interest of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. The work and needs of this society 
are set forth in this number of Uniry. Why is not 
Flower Sunday the best Sunday in all the year to pre- 
sent its claims to our churches and Sunday Schools. Is 


not that a good time to solicit life and annual member- 


‘ships among parents and teachers, and let the offerings 
‘that fall into the basket on that day be forwarded to the 
We earnestly commend this 
suggestion to the consideration of pastors, superintend- 


ents and Sunday school teachers. 


THE CLEVELAND-MEADVILLE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


Elsewhere we lay before our readers a statement of 
the facts in relation to the recently proposed removal of 


the Meadville Theological School to Cleveland, O., and 
the munificent offer of J. H. Wade, Esq., of that city. 


We have been interested in the negotiations that were 


We are glad that 


there is no longer occasion silence, but that the 


friends of Meadville and of theological education in the 


West can now know what they have before received only 


indirect and very imperfect reports of. 


As will be seen by the correspondence given on an- 
other page, the resident Trustees of Meadville, with whom 
the final decision lay, have declined Mr. Wade's offer in 
declining to take any steps looking towards a removal 
of the school from that town. As to their high sense of 
fidelity to the trusts in their keeping, there will be, and 
there can be, no question. They are persons long con- 
nected with the school, and who have given abundant 
proof of their interest in it and in the larger cause which 


plan, and our hope, that in subsequent years this service | 
will be improved but not replaced. Let the stilted: sen- | 


tences and the unworthy music, if such there be, be 
dropped in favor of nobler phrases and sweeter strains ; 
but let the truly noble elements in this service be re- 
hearsed from year to year, until they are fairly in the 
hearts of the children, so that they may know them by 
heart even unto the oldest day they live. Then on their 
death beds will they repeat the request of the dying 
Scotch philosopher, ‘‘ Sing to me that bairn’s song.” 

In this connection we venture to make one new-sug- 
gestion. If we would make this Flower Sunday truly a 


it was founded to serve. It was, as we can easily under- 
stand, a trying and difficult duty to decide either way in 
a matter of so much weight and import. There were 
strong and even sacred associations with the past, as well 
as possibly greatened hopes for the future. There was a 
present certainty, however limited and shut in, as against 


change so great as that to be considered. As to their 
high sense of fidelity in their final decision, we say, there 
will be no question. But as to the wisdom of that decis- 
ion there is room for dissent, and such dissent, we ap- 
prehend, is likely to be wide-spread. When, some years 


what seemed to them the uncertainties involved in a. 
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UNITY. 


ago, the project of removing the school to Chicago was 
discussed, and by several representative men of our fel- 
lowship encouraged, we think the Trustees were wise in 
not acceding to it. But the case was in no wise similar 
to the present one. No inducement was held out then, 
other than the fact that Chicago was a large and grow- 
ing center of population. No increased endowment, if 
we remember rightly, was offered, not even to make up 
the sacrifice of the present buildings in Meadville. In 


_ the present instance a round quarter of a million is held 


out, together with one of the choicest and most eligible 


sites in the city of Cleveland ; for though this last was 


not fully set down in Mr. Wade’s proposition, it was felt 


by those in consultation with him that he fully purposed 


to give it. For some years the Meadville school has 
been asking of the denomination at large an increase of | 
endowment, which indeed it sorely needs. Its excellent 
professors are too few, and greatly overworked. Of the | 
list of seven, only three are resident ; and of these three _ 
only two are full paid, and give their whole attention 
and time to instruction in the school. 


becomes more and more inadequate with every year, 
however it may,have served in the past. With such 
needs, and such 


— 


‘additional vi aaa of a half million, the gift of Mr. 
Amasa Stone, one- of Cleveland’s millionaires. Build- 
ings are now in process of erection. The late Leonard 
Case left a foundation of a million and a quarter for the 
School of Applied Science, which bears his name. 
is to share the forty acres of ground, already secured, 
with the College, and directly opposite lies the ground 
purposed by Mr. Wade for the proposed Theological 
School. The College is destined soon to grow into a 
University. Already a medical department has been 
added, and we learn that steps are now taking in 
Cleveland to found a law department. In the city direc- 
tory there is a list of over one hundred and fifty 
churches and religious societies, together with a growing 
public library, and the excellent Case Library well en- 
dowed. Here surely would seem to be a field for influ- 
ence, among the population and amidst the younger 


‘minds of both sexes that will gather to this University 
‘town in coming years, such as few other cities in the 
whole country can furnish. 
With the grow- | 
ing demands upon the liberal pulpit, such an equipment | 
States, especially to the West. 
for study may inhere in q quiet and retired town, we 
n offer as was made in Mr. Wade’s| 


What Cambridge and New 
Haven have been to New England, Cleveland may yet 
be to the growing population of Ohio and adjoining 
Whatever advantages 


believe they are vastly outweighed by the varied advan- 


proposition, it would seem as if the long-waited-for way | tages and opportunities which a large city gathers about. 
to larger growth and usefulness had been providentially | it. Thought is brought into more varied contact ; is less 


opened. Nor do we feel that there was involved any | 


provincial and more cosmopolitan. It feels more the 


breach of trust in respect of the original purposes of the currents of the great common life. 


endowments at Meadville, though this is something, of 
course, which the Trustees were to decide for themselves 


But whatever disappointment may be felt by those 
who have been‘personally active and interested in this 


and not others for them ; for the way was opened to ap- possible enlargement of our Western Theological School, 


propriate said endowments to such special departments 
and on such conditions as first bound them. It was only 
insisted, as we understand, that any conditions originally 
attaching to such endowments should apply to them 
alone in the new institution, and not to all other moneys 
that might now, or hereafter, be given. 

Again, as between the two cities of Meadville and 
Cleveland, if choice were now to be made de novo in 
establishing a theological school, it seems to us there 
could be no hesitation as to the relative advantages of 
the two places. Meadville is to one side and off the 
great highways of travel. In the census of 1880 it is 
given a population of 8,860, as against 7,103 in the 
census of 1870; not a great increase, or indicative of 
rapid growth in the years to come. Cleveland is on one 
of ‘the great main lines of travel across the country, and 
had a population of 160,146 by the census of 1880, 
which has since increased to 185,000. Moreover, it is 
destined to be one of the leading educational centers in 
the country. The Western Reserve College has lately 
been transferred from Hudson, O., to Cleveland, with an 


om 
, 


and whatever regret may be felt by others, as it becomes 
more widely known, we would like to urge upon Mr. 
Wade the fact that the action of the Meadville Trustees 
does not for him close the door to the possibility of car- 
rying out his large and noble plan. In that plan he has 
had the warm personal support of some of our leading , , 
Unitarian ministers. In his correspondence with them, 
and in personal interviews, he has had proof of their 
sympathy and readiness to co-operate with him. We 
sincerely trust he will yet carry-out his purpose. It is_ 
too grand a one to be lightly given up, too much needed | 
by the interests of higher religious thought among us 
to-day. Such an institution as he has contemplated 
would be in the line of our Unitarian and other liberal 
churches, and would have a shaping influence upon the 
future of religious thought throughout this growing 
West; and we feel sure that in his undertaking he 
would rally to himself in hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion the large majority of our churches, Kast and West, 
both ministers and laity. It would be, as the late Dr, 
Bellows said (would he were yet here among us!) “ the 
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boldest and greatest stroke for the promotion of rational 
religion in the West which I can imagine.” If conducted 
in a thoroughly broad and undepominational spirit, it 
would enlist the interest and patronage of that growing 
class in all communio ing for larger and 


nobler interpretation religious doctrine and duty to-| f{ suppose that the reason why Mr. Hosmer has asked 
day. The possibilities before such air fhstitution are in-| me to a place on this platform is because I am not a 
Mr. Wade has entered into this matter with | clergyman and was never called a Unitarian. Not that 

He has really given his heart | there is any virtue in that,—so at least one feels here, 
a 6 Ae eit oe tes though one does not always feel 4t in reading the lives of 
It is the Rae nag which, 0 i On Sl Emerson and Parker. This Conference does not seem 
lieve to lie nearest his heart, and for whose successful | to stand for the Unitarian Church, limited, which Emer- 
accomplishment he would like best to give, and give| son found so “ pale,’ and in which Carlyle found “ no 
largely, of his very ample wealth. We hope, and we- 00d, nor harm either,” but for the true Church Univer: 
sal, with free and alike honorable place for right wing, 
left wing and center. I suppose I should have been a 


A platform address before the Cleveland Unitarian Conference. 


EDWIN D. MEAD, 


calculable. 
great personal interest. 
to it. 


believe, that he will yet carry out what he has so wisely 
conceived, and to this end we feel safe in pledging him 
a latge measure of interest and support among our Uni-| had not, at the very impressionable age, fallen in with a 


tarian and other liberal churches. certain book and two very pungent and fructifying 
phrases. The book was Robertson’s Sermons, and the 
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liberal theology and the socialistic tendency, dreaming of 
the Christian commonwealth, gets struck in the vulner- 
‘able place by the “ Church Idea” and “ Apostolic Sue- 
cession,” and becomes a High’ Broad Churchman, he is 
committed to a long chase, and may count himself very 
lucky if he gets to self-consciousness sometime. If he 
~~ | does come to self-consciousness, | am quite sure he never 

regrets his chapter of Broad Churchism, for it has made 

it forever impossible for him to read the motives of men 

in the religious world in the unjust and disproportionate 

way in which they often seem to him to be read—to the 

_great hindrance of mutual appreciation and of all religi- 

| ous interests—by so many in the liberal camp. He has 
Thy heart’s old faith until remain been taught once for all that the difference between Uni- 
But skeptic doubts. O, do not stain tarianism and Orthodoxy is not the difference between 
With sneers the marble of thy youth, | the struggle for holiness and the search for happiness ; 
But keep it white with trust in truth that the difference between Edwards and Channing is 
Thou canst not prove; with caution wise not the difference between expediency and right; and 
Approach thy being’s mysteries. that the difference between Phillips Brooks and Everett 
Be free to speak, be free to think, Hale is not the difference between human desire and di- 
But ever see the athiest’s brink, vine obligation. He finds himself wishing full often, 
Ce whieh with dread the earnedt anol indeed, with Emerson, for a little of the stout Calvinism 
Stands poised. 0, lose not thy control of the last generation, in place of the paleness and good 
Of powers divine, but scan the sky’s : ped = a tes: binned and me ae 
Remotest bound ; lift thou thine eyes well that the word hypocrisy is not that universal solvent 


As high as heaven and gaze afar ; 
With eager spirit search the star, 
So thou dost constant keep in mind 
The law of gravity. The wind 
Of sudden doubt may harshly blow 
And plunge thee into depths below 
Of unbelief, from which in vain 
Thou'lt try to grasp thy faith again. 
But never canst thou thus be moved 
If on the rock of Hope, ungrooved 
By time’s great floods, thou’lt fix thy feet. 
The storms of life may rudely beat 
About thy soul. Thou canst endure 
| If on this rock thou’Jt stand secure. 
Madison, Wis. : 


ROCK OF HOPE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 

Inquirer, be thou careful lest 

In thy desire for stronger test 

Of immortality, thou fall 

Upon some dangerous chemical, 

Which, when thou thinkst-not,shall turn 
Thy hopes to fears, or slowly burn 


method seem to think it. 
lesson to have learned—the lesson that men are, to a 
very praiseworthy extent, honest and earnest in these life 
and death things in the world, and not playing fast and 
loose ; that when they hesitate to openly espouse thi 
and that which we count trath, and which they ma 

count truth, too, it is vel they fear that some high 
interest is thereby neglected, which may not appear to 
us in the same proportion which it does to them ; that 
some horse of the dozen which we have to ride abreast 


us, or another shot too far ahead, threatening disaster to 
the team. I thank Broad Churchism,—while it has taught 
me how much of compromise and lack of courage there 
is in the religious world, and that it is one of the chief- 
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A FALSE AND TRUE BROAD CHURCHISM, ~ 


a 


Unitarian in good and regular standing long ago, if I” 


~ | phrases were “‘ Church Idea” and “ The Episcopate the . 
_key-stone of governmental unity ;’ and when a“man of — 


which so many of the adepts at the short and easy a 
That does seem to me a great 


in the pursuit of truth has been left lagging behind by — 
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est duties of liberal and rational men to wage bold and form would be far greater than if the professors are 


constant war upon this corrupting spirit—for teaching | encouraged to believe that their professions do not sig- 


me also, and chiefly, often by sad and mortifying experi-| nify. Once teach them that they must be measured by 
ences, that where a large and small construction of men’s | their creeds and held to what they say, and this corrupt- 
methods in this or that religious word or work are alike | ing Broad Churchism will die much faster. For Broad 
possible, it is infinitely safer to adopt the larger one; that Churchism is not something peculiar to England and to 
where good and bad are mixed, the proportion of the | churches which have bishops. It is the attempt any- 
good is apt to be infinitely greater than our hot polemics | where to put the new wine in old bottles; and this An- 
would hurry us to insinuate; and that altogether the | dover affair is the latest American exhibition of it on a 
only practical, or proper, or possible method of deep re- | large scale. 
form is that of patient and painstaking education, and| Instead of this Broad Churchism -based on compli- 
not of vituperation or depreciation. ‘ Always put the | ance, compromise and conflict, the world wants a Broad 
best interpretation on a tenet,” Emerson said, in his last ;|Churchism based on “ freedom, fellowship and charac- 
religious charge. ter.” You havea knack for good phrases out here. And 
I notice men put out of the orthodox churches for | indeed I must say, in great soberness, that I know of no 
preaching against the creed to which they have made | movement in the interests of the true Broad Church so 
vows, and which they have been chosen to expound, important as the movement represented by this Western 
and I find the liberal pulpit and the liberal newspaper Conference. One of you said, the day before yesterday : 
helping them to play the martyr. I do not look upon |“ We care more for sincere fellow spirit than for doc- 
them as martyrs. Ido not see much chance for martyr- | trinal ideas. We welcome all who wish to do battle for 


dom these days. This world is very wide, and I doubt! God and truth. We care not whether they accept our 


much whether a man is often put out of the church who 
ought not, in common honesty, to have gone out long 
before, of his own accord. To call hima martyr is to 
say that orthodoxy has no right to its creed, or that 


doctrine and wear our strait-jacket.’’ This seems to 
me a true, ringing key-note. And I believe that it is 


safe, always and everywhere safe, that those who do 


not’ really wish to do battle for God and truth will never 


orthodoxy is hypocrisy, and ought to let its people sign | respond to the call; or that if they do, they will fall 
the creed without believing it—which is vicious. away at the proper point by that law whereby everything 
I notice that President Seelye,of Amherst, is much ‘gravitates to its own place. 

abused for keeping Newman Smyth out of Andover,—{| One thing at least is certain :—this is the only course 
for it is President Seelye who has done it. It seems to now open to Unitarianism, if it expects to continue as a 
me that President Seelye was placed in his position for significant and real force in the religious world. The 
just this purpose, and that he is the one man who has | other course—that of a Unitarian orthodoxy—has been 

squarely in this whole bad business ; for I assume | tried, and it is as mortifying a chapter as was ever 
that he believes this Andover creed, as he says he does, written, for it cost the church Emerson and Theodore 
and as the Andover men who have signed it all ought Parker. I suppose there is no reading much ynpleas- 
to do, if they do not. President Seelye’s report seems anter for some Unitarians in these days than the records 
to me admirable in both its parts. He certifies Dr.| of the time of the Harvard Address of 1838. Sound 
Smyth's orthodoxy, and he pronounces him unfit to teach | Unitarianism hastened to repudiate that address as “ the 
theology. Dr. Smyth had written a book about the lucubrations of an individual who had no connection 


_- Bible and miracle and the hereafter and the other ques- whatever with the Divinity School.” ‘“ These notions,” 


tions. Of the hereafter he said, “ All the analogies of said the Christian Examiner, “ so far as they are intel- 
experience compel us to believe that disciplinary pro- ligible, are utterly distasteful to the instructors of the 
cesses of life must be continued after death, and in this ;school, and to Unitarian ministers generally, by whom 
intermediate period room will be found for the play of they are esteemed to be neither good divinity nor good 
those forces of moral development whose working we sense.” “I look with anxiety and no little sorrow,’ 
observe in the present life.” In similar spirit he wrote | wrote Henry Ware to Emerson, “to the course which 
of revelation and the rest. Dr. Seelye examined him by | your mind has been taking ;” and Andrews Norton gave 
the Andover creed, and Dr. Smyth was astonished at an address to the Divinity School upon the latest form 
his hearty accord with it. ‘I believe,” says this creed, | of infidelity. But there was an unsound Unitarian— 
“that the wicked will awake to shame and everlasting who would, very likely, have been put out of the church, 
contempt, and with devils be plunged into the lake that’ like Parker, if he had lived ten years longer than he did 
burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.” ‘I —-who told Mr. Ware and Mr. Norton that they were 
understand,” said President Seelye, “ that when you say “ fighting a shadow,” and that Emerson’s God was “ Liv- 
eternal hope, you mean everlasting damnation?” “TI do.” ing and not dead.” Thiswas Dr. Channing. He could 
“And when you say disciplinary processes, you mean see no difference between Emerson’s address and his own 
fire and brimstone?” “Ido.” ‘“ Well, then, I am com- sermon at the dedication of the school. Emerson himself 

to say, as a gentleman, that your orthodoxy is simply said: “ Let the single man plant himself on his in- 
sound, but as one of the Andover visitors, to say that stincts, and the great world will come round to him ”— 
you are unfit to teach theology, for your flowery lan- and wrote his book and lived his life. And when I read 
e might mislead some of the weak-minded boys.” | of the funeral at Concord, and here, this morning, with 
seems to me, I say, admirable ;—and it seems to a true Quaker in the pulpit, speaking of the inner light, 
me that if the liberal public would hold Andover to not preaching at this Unitarian Conference, but simply, 
what it professes in the same honest way that President as it seemed to me, voicing what was in the heart of 
Seelye does, the prospects of speedy and wholesome re- every man, I said, “‘ What hath God wrought !” 
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cemetery at Florence, where, a year later, Arthur Clough 
and Mrs. Browning were to be laid beside him, they 
only read the Beatitudes over his grave. 
solemn thoughts of the mourners made all the service. 


When they buried Parker in the little Protestant 


This and the | 


eral religion can ill afford to divide its good forces, and 
no burden should be imposed except the necessary things. 
This young Weston finds welcome from Adler, in New 
York, whose movement seems to me a truly religious 
one, much more than the old Free Religion, and well 


And when the funeral was held in the Music Hall, no | 


Unitarian minister spoke there—but Charles Ellis, and 
Wendell Phillips, and Emerson. Not that many Unita- 


rian ministers would not willingly have taken part, but. 


they did not, and it was better so. Parker’s funeral, con- 
ducted by Unitarianism, would not have been timely, 
fitting, nor truthful. Unitarianism was not large enough 
for that sacred service twenty years ago. But it was 
congruous and satisfying that Unitarianism should bear 
Emerson to the grave—for Unitarianism has redeemed 
the time. The Unitarianism which put Parker out of 
the church, and which Emerson left of his own accord, 
would have put you all out also, skin and bones, and 
Mr. Hosmer’s hymn=book, too. Perhaps, too, if these 
ministers at Concord may be looked upon as representa- 
tive, it was a noble penance which this church was doing 


there; and sure it is that Unitarianism would be so 


proud of nothing to-day as the power to say, Kmerson 
belonged to us. 

On one account it is not altogether unpleasant, per- 
haps, for Unitarians to read of these things; for if there 
were no such things to read of, then there would be no 
palpable evidence of what you like to claim,—that yours 
is a progressive Christianity. Only let the lesson not be 
lost. Do not anywhere, again, force on that collision, 
so terrible to many minds in these distracted days, be- 
tween usefulness and righteousness. That terrible colli- 


. ° ae 
sion, it seems to me, need never come where there is 


such a basis as that represented by this Conference. 
This Conference would never have stricken from its 
membership such a name as that of Wm. J- Potter. 
This Conference would never have put out of the church 
such a fine, aspiring mind as Weston, of Leicester.* 
Considerably the most melancholy business on record 
seems to me this putting of good men out of the church, 
and especially young men, who have not yet fully tested 
themselves and made up their minds. If such have 
doubts of immortality and the personality of God,— 
these young men,—they will not be helped to faith by 
excommunication. Give the honest young man, I say, 
in this fiercely interrogatory time, plenty of rope. Lib- 


-~- — ———_ — 


* Loose words, but not careless—and beneficent, iu drawing from 
& quarter official and so representative a declaration so emphatic 
that Unitarianism has the right hand of tellowship for ali such 
men as this Mr. Weston. The circumstances ct this Leicester case 
are familiar. There was legal ground sufficient, certainly, to jus- 
tify, if not command, the decision made by the Board of Referees 
in the case; ard it is well, perhaps, for the interests of antiquarian 
science that one church maintaining the precise status of fifty-years- 
ago Unitarianism should be kept intact for reference along the 
years. Mr. Hale,in the letter which he published at the time, gave 
adequate grounds for the decision. But another member of the 
board gave grounds which were not applicable simply to a church 
conditioned like this Leicester church, but /aid down a Unitarian 
rule of faith; and a prominent Unitarian, not indeed a member of 
the Board, closed the public correspondence by warning Mr. Weston 
not to dare oppose his individualism to the ‘‘ Niagara’ of the 
church’s doctrines as expressed by her conventions. This Nicene 
blast, encouraging, as much else did, the position generally assumed 
in the discussion 4 the religious press of the country, that Mr. 
Weston was disfellowshiped by Uni:arianism, together with the 
fact that the church did nothing by word or action towards Mr. 
Weston to disprove this, and make him feel his free and full right 
to a home in the church, peemens my words. Nothing here is to 
be so construed as to imply that a congregation is bound by any 
consideration to maintain agnosticism, godlessness or what-not, that 
chances to reveal itelfin its pulpit. I speak of the general attitude 
towards young, inquiring minds, . 


proportioned—much work and little talk. Its best dis- 
ciple, and, as I think, one of the significant of the 
younger religious thinkers, is known to many of you 
here, and I believe entirely at home in a Conference like 
this. This New York movement seems to me, too, in 
its first principles, a genuinely Christian movement— 
whatever it names itself—because based on Kant; and 
what bases itself on Kant has God behind it, and if it 
be indeed a movement, and do not embalm itself, God 
and immortality before it. 

For the explicit belief in God and immortality does, to 
me, seem necessary to any satisfying religion, or anything 
that can hope permanently to do the work of religion in 
the world. “ Frightful,” said Emerson, “is the solitude 

of the soul that is without God ;” and however it may go 
in the days of our dialectics, I believe that our experi- 
ence only has to become deep enough to prove this true. 
“No prayer,” said Carlyle, in one of those last letters 
'which-Mr. Froude has given us, “no religion, or only a 
dumb and maimed religion. The modern hero cannot 
give up prayer, as he has latterly almost done.”’ 

It is because this Conference stands for absolute free- 
dom, and is proving that freedom at work conserves the 
best doctrines of religion—for you all seem to believe 
the same thing here, and that is, Theodore Parker—that 

this seems to me by far the most significant and promis- 
‘ing of these May meetings. 
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THE PROPOSED REMOVAL AND INCREASED EN- 
: DOW MENT OF OUR WESTERN THEOLOG- 
ICAL SCHOOL AT MEADVILLE. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


For several months past it has been known among a 
few that Mr. J. H. Wade, a wealthy gentleman, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had made an offer largely to increase the en- 
dowment of the Meadville Theological School, on condi- 
tion of its removal to Cleveland, and a mutually satisfac- 
tory plan being devised for its ampler equipment and 
a range of study. The facts, however, have been with- 

eld from publication, in order that the way might be 
quietly opened for carrying to some successful issue a pro- 
position which at once engaged the earnest interest of 
some of our leading representative men. The time now 
seems to have come, however, when, in justice to all 
parties, these facts should be given to the public, and 
especially to our fellowship of Liberal churches. To this 
end the following ‘correspondence is published, which 
will largely explain itself. 

It may be said/however, that the proposition first 
grew out of a conversation which the late Dr. Bellows 
had with Mr. Wade, on his visit to Cleveland, in October, 
1880, at the dedication of the Chiirch of the, Unity in 
that city. Atthat time Dr. BeHows spoke to his host 
in behalf of the increased endowment of the Meadville 
School, which he was then integested to secure; and this 
awakened Mr. Wade’s interest,;@nd led him to suggest 
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the possible removal of the school to the larger city, | you, to make it decent or just for me to do anything but answer your 


just then made a promising future educational center by questions frankly and fully. If am mistaken or misinformed about 


the Case bequest of a million and a quarter for a School 
of Applied Science, and by the removal of the Western. 


any particulars, | will make haste to rectify my errors, as soon as J 
can get the materials for doing so. 


I write in some haste—simply because I am engaged for a few days 


Reserve College from Hudson, with an increased en- in pressing business, and must either answer you at once, and some- 
dowment of half a million. The scheme rose before both | ¥2# Precipitately, or else put it off until I should exhaust your 


gentlemen as a grand possibility. On Dr. Bellows’ return 
to New York, a correspondence, more or less frequent, 
until his sudden and much-to-be-regretted death, was 
opened. The following letter,in answer to some pre- 
liminary inquiries, is given. 
letter was hastily written, but is interesting as showing 
the beginning of negotiations and Dr. Bellows’ warm in- 
terest in the project : 


New YORK, 232 East 15th Street, Nov. 8, 1880. 
My DEAR MR. WADE: I will endeavor to answer you questions as 
fully as I can, and whatever my statement lacks in accuracy, I will 
see corrected when I get a careful account of the exact facts from 

Meadville, with which I shall confidentially communicate at once. 
1. I think a proposition to move the Meadville Theological School 
to Cleveland would be entertained, if it were clear that its endow- 
ment were to be largely increased, and if its buildings could be re- | 
placed. | 
2. The amount that would be sacrificed might be $50,000. The 
building (the main one) cost, I think, (independent of the land, given | 
by the Huidekoper family, and perhaps worth now $20,000) forty | 
thousands dollars twenty years ago. Besides this, there may be a | 
President’s house, worth $10,000. | 
8. Such buildings as would be needed to make the school thor- | 

oughly adequate to what I hope would be a large increase, would be 
a main building, the lower part containing a chapel,a fire-proof | 
library, and lecture-rooms—and the upper stories containing, say | 
seventy-five room for students—not less than a hundred thousand | 
dollars. The annual expense of supporting such an institution | 
would be the salaries of, say, five full professors, (one of them the | 


———a— 


yours, 


patience. 


Commend me to Mrs. Wade, and bélieve me truly and gratefully 


. HENRY W. BELLOWS. 
J. H. WADE, Esa. a 


The foregoing letter called forth the following in reply, 


As stated therein, the | which shows Mr. Wade’s growing interest, and his atti- 
tude of mind in regard toa possible chair of “ Spiritual 


Philosophy ” in a theological school at the present day. 


CLEVELAND, November 13, 1880. 


My DEAR Dr. BELLows: Your favor of the 8th inst. was duly re- 
ceived and read with much interest. Theamount required to induce 
a removal of the institution, although large, might perhaps be fur- 
nished if I could feel assured of permanent success, and that it was 
the best use I could make of that amount of money. I would prefer 
paying that, or more, for a good thing to wasting money on failures. 

But to bring it about on your side, and meet all the conditions / 
might like to attach, and at the same time secure the hearty co-oper- 
ation of your organization, talent, and power, together with the 
funds, library, etc., at your command, and that you may hereafter be 
able to add to it, makes it look like a big undertaking. 

Mr. Hosmer has shown me a letter from a friend of his in Mead- 
ville, suggesting difficulties in the way of moving the institution, one 
of which is, it being a Pennsylvania charter, it could not be moved 
without an act of that Legislature, which might be difficult to get if 
going out of the State, as it isa large tax-payer, etc. Would not the 
shortest road out of that difficulty (provided it’s best to move) be to 
terminate that and organize a new institution under the laws of this 

State? Could that be done and preserve for the new one the strength, 
influence and patronage of your churches and organizations, and 


President) at, say, $3,000, each—$15,000 ; and fire, light, the care of ng such of the property as is movable and could be realized from the 
| ’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ , 4 
buildings and care of the library, and the preservation, insurance, | Present plant ? ’ 


etc.,—not less than $10,000 more; including contingencies, say in all | If so, it suggests other questions, such as,—could I be allowed to 


$25,000 a year. 

4. There is about a hundred thousand dollars of invested funds at 
present. 

5. Perhaps of the $70,000 of value in the present plant, half might 
be saved by a fortunate sale. 

6. Were Cleveland—which means you—to offer the land and the 


- cost of the building, Meadville might bring $135,000 of its own present 


fund, to which enough to make it $200,000 mighi be raised at the East. 
To this capital there would require to be added enough to realize 
from the whole an income of $25,000 annually, which would not be 
short of $200,000 more. 

The low rate of tuition, at which theological schools have to be 
kept, would not very much aid the income. Perhaps a hundred 
dollars a year from each student would be all that could be depended 


Your hypothetical suggestion could not be adopted unless you pro- 
posed to offer, say, $250,000 to the plan, which I fear isa wild expec- 
tation. But nothing short of this would make the move prudent or 
possible. 

I do not doubt that the removal would be almost equivalent to a re- 


-nameit? If your institution be thus placed upon a self-sustaining 
_ basis, with a full corps of professors, all to rank with the first-class,— 
could I, by providing for their support in addition to the above, be 
allowed to add one(and possibly two) more professorships for special - 
ties? One to be called, say, ‘‘ Professor of Spiritual Philosophy,’ who 

| shall devote his time and efforts to the investigation of what is 
| claimed to be communication between departed spirits and those yet 
in the body—and to the teaching and promulgation of such truths 
| (whether for or against) as may from time to time be discovered. 

This may startle you, and I would prefer talking it up with you 
before deciding for or against what may seem to be such an innova- 
tion. But what I refer to is either a stupendous fact, demonstrating 
the immortality of man and settling the terribly and lamentably 
conflicting religious opinions of mankind, or it is a most gigantic and 
dangerous fraud,—the truth of which I want to know and think the 
world should know. 

Whether or not this is a proper place to test it, is a question about 
which there may be, and doubtless will be, conflicting opinions. 

I don’t want to be understood as offering anything, or tg hold out 
undue encouragement, but ‘to talk it up and then determine what I 


creation of the school. It would be the boldest and greatest stroke for | want to do, if anything. There are a great many things to think of, 


the promotion of rational religion in the West which I can imagine. 
Meadville already has a respectable theological library. Butif the | can be talked better than written. | 


and a great many opinions to consult and harmonize,—most of which 


school were moved from the interior toa great and growing city, like 
Cleveland, I believe the interests of the school, and its importance, 
would soon attract large donations, and finally make the institution 
comparable with any in the United States. 


Yours very truly, J. H. WADE. 


The following February Dr. Bellows visited Cleveland 
and spent some days in conference with Mr. Wade.. In 
The school has been in existence, say, thirty-five years, and it has 


eellent d. Especially it Agpegre er June following, Rev. E. E. Hale came from Yellow 
an excellent record. y it owes very muc e Huide. ; oi, : 

koper family—so much that, out of respect to them, it could not be Springs, at Mr. Wade 8 desire, and further talk was had 
moved except for overwhelming reasons, such as the gift of $250,000 | Upon the project, in which he, like Dr. Bellows, mani- 
would constitute. : - |fested great interest. The plan grew in Mr. Wade’s 


If you are not frightened by such a scheme, I will go into it with mind; and upon the visit of Rev. G. Reynolds, Secretary 
all my energy and influence, and give any necessary pains to over- 


come the difficulties and to satisfy youof the expediency of the idea. of the A. U. A., to Cleveland, in September, after = 
But I dare not press it. It is too great, and demands too much from | terview with Mr. Wade the latter submitted to him the 


| 
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following as a step towards direct action in carrying out 
the plan, if it might be acceptable to all parties con- 


cerned : 
[CoPY.) 


Rew. G. Reynolds, Secretary A. U. A.: 

Wishing to aid in the establishment of a school in Cleveland for 
the study and promulgation of truth, without regard to creeds or ex- 
isting prejudices, and at the same time to put itin the power of the 
Unitarian denomination to enlarge and improve on its Western 
School of Divinity, I make the following proposition: 

If we can agree upon a Board of Trustees, officers, articles of asso- 


ciation, and general plan of a new institution, on the broad basis of | 


truth, science and reason (of which I have no doubt), and if the 
Unitarians, and others interested in the study of man and his true 
relations to God and the next world, will unite in the effort, and 


will pay, before September 1, 1884, to the new organization, for the | 
building and permanent maintenance of such institution, not less | 
than $250,000, I will pay promptly, on being notified of any such 


payment or payments by other parties to said fund, within said time, 
an equal amount, until I shall have paid a sum equal to the amount 


paid by all others—but not exceeding $500,000 to be paid by me; and | 


will undertake so to do, in such legal form as to bind me and my 
estate, upon the following conditions: 


First—If by September 1, 1884, the said fund shall not amount to. 


$500,000, from all sources, then, andin that event, such amount as 
shall have been paid, with all its increase and accumulation, by in- 
terest or other ways, shall be refunded to the several parties having 
paid the same, except so much thereof as may have been necessarily 
expended in taking care of said fund. 

Second.—The institution, if built, shall be named and called the 
“Wade School of Religious Philosophy.” 

Third.—As soon as said fund shall amount to $500,000, from all 
sources, (provided everything pertaining to said institution up to 
that time shall meet with my approval), I will convey by deed to 
said institution, as an additional contribution, the site or piece of 
ground in Wade Park reserved by me for an institution. This last 
however, is not to be made or regarded as a binding obligation, but 
shall be left for me to do, or not to do, as I may at that time think 


proper. 


" | 
ministry. If this purpose can be secured and more adequately car- 


ried into effect under this proposal, the Trustees would consent to the 
transfer of the funds, under the following conditions: 

Ist. That the school shall be known as the Wade Theological School, 
and that it shall be conducted under the patronage of the Unitarian 
denomination, and after the spirit and principles and in the interest 
of Unitarian Christianity. . 

2nd. That the transfer can be made under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania ; that the Trustees shall be freed from all legal risk, 
and secured against all suits that may arise therefrom, and that the 
consent of donors of considerable amounts to the present endow- 
ment of the school, or their legal representatives, shall be obtained. 

3rd. That the Trustees shail not be called upon to transfer any por- 


_ tions of the funds of the school, until such a sum shall have been 


secured as, together with the said funds and Mr. Wade’s gift, shall 
amount to five hundred thousand dollars (§500,000.) 

4th. That the “ Board of Trustees, officers, articles of association 
and general plan of the institution” shall be such as shall be ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation and the Council of the National Conference. 


In the opinion of the Trustees, the appointment of a “ Professor of 
Spiritual Philosophy,” as suggested by Mr. Wade, should not be made 


_ without the most careful consideration of its effects upon the useful- 


ness and prosperity of the new school. 


Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed ) A. HUIDEKOPER, 


President Board of Trustees of M. T. 8. 
Wa. L. CHAFFIN, Sec’y pro tem. 

The article in the above reply which seemed to Mr. 
Wade unsatisfactory, and to defeat the scope and plan 
of the enlarged institution, was the first. He expressed 
himself willing to put the entire charge of the institu- 
tion in the hands of a Board of Trustees comprised of 
representative Unitarians, such as the proper persons, 
acting with him, might select, said Board to perpetuate 
itself and fill its own vacancies; but he deemed it un- 


wise and false to the best Unitarian traditions to bind 


Fourth.—The building shall be commenced as soon as $500,000 is | @n educational foundation—to endure, hopefully, for 


paid in, and not sooner. It shall be made fire-proof, and finished in | centuries—by present forms and phases of thought. 


a substantial manner, as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Fifth—No pledge of doctrinal opinion or belief shall ever be re- 
quired of any student as a condition of admission to the School, or as 
a qualification for receiving its degrees on graduation. 

Sizth—The Board of Trustees shall, if requested by me to do so, 
establish a branch or chair in said institution for the study and 
teaching of such truths as from time to time may be discovered, or 
deemed worthy of investigation, pertaining to the immortality of 
man, and communication between the living and the departed. If 
such a Professorship be so established at my request, I will donate 
for its support an additional sum of $50,000,—the Professor for this 
chair to be selected by me, subject to the approval of the Trustees, 
and to be called “ Professor of Spiritual Philosophy,” unless another 
name shall be mutually agreed upon. 


(Signed) 
September 21, 1881. 


J. H. WADE. 


J 


The foregoing proposition was taken by Mr. Reynolds 
to the meeting of the Trustees of the Meadvijle Theo- 
logical School, to which he was then en route, and laid 
before them with the following result : 


[COPY.| 
To the Rev. G. Reynolds, Secretary of the A. U. A.: 

DgaR Sir: The Trustees of the Meadville Theological School have 
received, through you, a communication from J. H. Wade, Esq., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, proposing, on certain conditions, to aid in the en- 
dowment of an institution in that city, to be called the “ Wade 
School of Religious Philosophy,” it being understood that this offer 
was presented to us that we might consider the feasibleness and de- 
sirability of merging the funds of the school of which we are the 
Trustees in the endowment of that institution. | 

In reply to this communication, the Trustees would say that the 
funds which they hold in trust were bestowed for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose, viz.: to establish and endow a theological 
school for the education and training of young men for the Christian 


* 


He 
was willing to accept the proposed charige in the name 
of the school, and he felt the reasonableness and pro- 
priety of the second and third conditions, nor did he 
object to the fourth. More correspondence followed, 
and in December Dr. Bellows was again in Cleveland, 
He brought such modifications in regard to the proposed 
purpose and basis of the school as had been found accept- 
able toa committee that had recently met in Boston, 
representative of the A. U. A. and the Council of the 
National Conference, and at this interview with Mr. 
Wade a mutual agreement was reached. Several repre- 


.sentative Western ministers were satisfied with it, as 


were such men as Dr. Bellows, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Hale, and ~ 
Secretary Reynolds, at the East. Meanwhile, the last- 
named gentleman secured the best legal opinion in 
Philadelphia as to the removal of the school from that 
State. In February last Mr. Jones, Secretary of the 
Western Conference, visited Cleveland, and the follow- 
ing month Mr. Thayer, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference, was also in that city, both interested in their 
representative capacity in the project under considera- 
tion. All now was waiting the action of the Trustees at 
Meadville, on whom the final issue depended. Their 
action is indicated in the following communication : 
MEADVILLE, Pa., April 7, 1882. 

Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary A. U. A., Boston, Mass. : 

DEAR Sir: I regret that temporary absence, and invalidity on the 


part of one or two ofour Trustees, has delayed until yesterday a meet- 
ing of our Board to decide upon the proposition with regard to the 
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removal of the Theological School from Meadville to Cleveland. 
While the Board has great respect for the opinions of the A. U. A., 
as to what would or would not promote the interest of the Unitarian | 
body at large, the Trustees, in matters committed to their care, must 
exercise a personal judgment as to their duties and powersin the 
premises. Taking the views of Mr. McMurtrie, as setting forth the | 
possible legality of the measure proposed, there were several condi- | 
tions stated in his hypothetical case, on which his opinion was pred- | 
icated, that are lacking im the real case to be decided. There is no| 
common consent among the Trustees that it is desirable to remove | 
the school to Cleveland, or that they have the power to doso. Some. 
of the most generous donors to the school here object to its removal ; | 
and, if we do not misconceive the views of some of the earlier | 
contributors to its funds, we think they also, if living, would do the 
same. The fact that a donor, unless he restricts his gift by stated | 
terms, loses all power of ever reclaiming it, only renders the moral | 
obligation of a Trustee the stronger to use the gift in the light of 
the donor’s wishes as to purpose and place, if he understands them. 
The resolutions of the Board, as passed without dissent, embody its 
judgment on the matter submitted to it, after looking at it from as 


many points of view as suggested themselves on careful considera- 
tiori. 
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Asking you to make known its decision to those you deem in- | 
terested in the result, I remain, very sincerely and truly yours, | 


A. HUIDEKOPER, | 
Prest. Board of Trustees of M. Theological School. | 


| 
COPY OF RECORD. , | 
At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological | 
School, held at the office of its President, on Thursday, April 6, 1882, | 
there were present: Alfred Huidekoper, President of the Board ; | 
Joshua Douglass, Secretary; Rev. Frederic Huidekoper, Treasurer; | 
and Miss E. G. Huidekoper, Edgar Huidekoper, Clinton Cullum, 
A. C. Huidekoper, Thomas 8. Minniss, and C. W. Tyler, Esq. 
After the transaction of some routine business pertaining to the 
school, letters from Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
A. U. A., urging an expression from the Board concerning the | 
removal of the school from Meadville to Cleveland, Ohio, and » 
from Enoch Pratt, Esq., of Baltimore, on behalf of himself and 
others, donors of the school, objectitig to the same, the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered, and, after considerable dis- | 
cussion, adopted : 
WHEREAS, The Board of Trustees of the Meadville ‘Theological | 
School has had laid before ita letter addressed to Prof. F. Huidekoper | 
from the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unita- | 


rian Association, on behalf of that organization, asking ofthe Trustees | 
to consider the advisability and practicability of transferring the | 
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THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCES. 


OUR CLEVELAND LETTER. 


Dear Unity: The Conference at Cleveland was a not- 
able one. Notable in its attendance, both as to numbers 
and quality ; in the richness and variety of its four and 
a half days’ programme; in its sermons and essays of 
great literary excellence; in its discussions, animated, 
yet friendly ; in the earnestness of its devotional meet- 
ings; in its good fellowship; in the nature and import- 
ance of its business transactions; in the hospitality of 
the beautiful Forest City. About 150 delegates came, 
among them thirty-two ministers from various points 
between Boston on the east and St. Joseph on the west ; 
from St. Paulin the North to Louisville in the South. 
Geographically, Cleveland is happily situated, and this 
twenty-eighth session of the Western Conference was 
probably more enriched by the East than by any of its 
predecessors. Grindall Reynolds was there, and, in be- 
half of the American Unitarian Association, spoke of its 
work in the West and South; and, in behalf of himself, 
of his pleasure in renewing associations with old friends 
and in making new ones; Edwin D. Mead, the interpre- 
ter of Carlyle, brought his keen analysis to the subject of 
past theological positions and the present Andover con- 
troversy ; Mrs. Barrows, of the Christian Register, spoke 
of children’s literature; Miss Abby May, noted for her 
part in Massachusetts school matters, came, and Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, well known through her connection 
with most of the good things, literary, philanthropic and 
religious, in the vicinity of Boston. . 

It is often that no matter how far one travels to- 


assets of said school to Cleveland, to be merged in a new institution | Wards the Pacific, one always finds the people speaking 


to be called the Wade Theological School, contemplated to be char- | of “the West” as a point still nearer the setting sun. 
tered and established in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on a more | 


This Conference was an instance of an extension of the 


liberal financial basis than the school at Meadville; and, 

WHEREAS, The commanding influence of the A. U. A., and the in- 
terest it has in the past shown in the Meadville Theological School, 
entitles its suggestions to the careful and considerate attention of 

‘this Board, therefore be it 

Resolved, Aftera carefuland deliberate examination of the ques- 
tions submitted to us, that the moral obligations of the Trustees to 
the donors who have generously contributed to the endowment of 
the school at Meadville,and who directly objector do not desire 
said transfer,—the reasonable and continuous success of the school 
where it now is, as shown by its graduates,—_the proverbial advan- 
tages of stability, and the very great uncertainty which exists of any 
Tight on the part of the Trustees, or of any higher power, executive 
or judicial, to legally authorize or direct said transfer, compel the 
Board to decline assuming the responsibility -of assenting to said 
transfer, or of inaugurating measures to that end, under the doubts it 
has of the desirability or practicability of said removal. 


JOSHUA DouGLass, Secretary. 
Meadville, Penn., April 6, 1882. 


This seems to close all further consideration of any 
removal of the Meadville School from its present seat ; 
but it does not close the possibility still open to Mr. 


Wade, to found one of the noblest institutions of higher 
. learning in this country. We sincerely hope he will yet 
carry out his generous purpose for the advancement of 


rational religion in this fast-growing land. 


West in an easterly direction ; and when Mr. Mann, of 
Rochester, expressed his indebtedness to Western pub- 
lications and work, and asked, in behalf of his people, 
for admission to its Conference, with true Western hos- 
pitality we all rose from our seats and said aye in accla- 
mation. Indeed, were we to try to state in a word the 
key-note of these meetings, we should, perhaps, choose 
this one: Egspitality. For it wasa gathering which wel- 
comed to its councils speakers representing widely-diff- 
ering views, both lay and clerical, both men and women ; 
it concerned itself not simply with denominational mat- 
ters, not simply with affairs of small and local interest, 
but with great themes greatly treated. The graceful 
little stone church itself, with its light wood and bright 
colors and beautiful floral decorations, seemed to em- 
body the same cheerful word, both when it was converted 
into a parlor for the social re-union, by the removal of 
the two middle rows of pews, and during the regular 


/meetings, after which people lingered for conversation 


as though loth to separate ; while sociability was further 
encouraged by lunches in the hall adjoining, at each 
day’s recess between the morning and afterncon ses- 
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Sions. Nobody, we are sure, found the programme too 
long, though it covered four and a half days, instead of 
two, as formerly ; and we hope that its over-Sunday 
plan will prevail in the future. How to speak of this 
programme, with its fourteen essays, three sermons, its | 
discussions and many impromptu speeches, long and | 
short, in the little space here granted, is a problem. We | 
can only do as we must, not as we would. | 


THE ESSAYS. 

First, of the essays, was one by Mr. Forbush, of De- 
troit, giving the story of Western Unitarianism. This 
had a special interest from containing much of personal 
reminiscence, Mr. Forbush’s own associations with 
Western Unitarianism dating back to the time when 
there were but ten churches west of the Alleghanies. 
During the time since he had seen great fluctuations in 
missionary zeal, and in church work in general, the 
greatest depression being between the years 1869 and 
1872, when loud arguments were heard for giving up 
organized effort and disbanding the Conference. A new 
life was infused at Chicago in 1875, which has continued 


and still continues to grow, owing largely to the in- | 


fluence of local Conferences. 

He had seen, also, great changes in the belief of 
Western Unitarianism. When he first knew it, it was 
orthodoxly Unitarian. Now it cares more for sincere 
fellow-spirit than for doctrinal ideas. Our present work 
isone of culture. The world wants a new religious 
philosophy which shall include all the universe, but not 
leave out God. The greatest discouragement in our 
work is indifference. Any church, to succeed, must have 
personal effort and supervision. An ecclesiastical child, 
especially if it be a weakling, requires a good deal of 
nursing. The greatest encouragement for Unitarianism 
lies in the fact that the current of the times sets in our 
direction. The tendency of modern thought is in the 
line of our own way of thinking, which cares not that 
all wear our strait-jacket, but does demand that all 
do battle for God and truth. 

The essay called forth some pleasant remarks from 
Mr. Herford, relating to the early history of the Chicago 


church ; neither do they talk enough. No religion will 
thrive unless it be advocated. Unitarians should be 
aggressive, even to the extent of proselyting. A church 
needs missionaries asa mercantile house needs drum- 


mers. 


A discussion followed, in which Mr. Mann told of the 
Committee on Hospitality in his church, and the zeal of 
one of its members who, in welcoming a supposed 
stranger, discovered one of the oldest church members, 
so little pains had either taken before towards acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Wells thought men should greet each other 
in church with the same cordiality as on ’Change. Mr. 
Jones thought women could make themselves more use- 
ful thus than in making aprons and serving oysters. 
Mr. Wendte said the success of his church was largely 
owing to women. Mr. Forbush thought women were 
the great hindrances as well as the great helpers of a 
‘minister’s work. By deference to conventionalities and 
‘fashion they chilled the missionary spirit. The new 

organization of women which aimed to foster that spirit 
| was one in which he rejoiced. 


Another practical paper was Mr. Gordon’s, of Mil- 
He made a dis- 
tinction between the victims and the objects of charity ; 
between the poor and the pauper. Pauperism is the arch 
enemy of civilization. The new charity makes benevo- 
lence beneficence. He gave in some detail the methods 
employed, but said the system is based less upon new 
methods than on anew philosophy. It asks of a man 
that he give to his poorer neighbor, not of his money, 
but of himself. Mr. Cutter said that Buffalo had tried 
these plans for six years, and found, not only vast moral 
‘improvement, buta great money-saving. Last year only 
$3,000 were demanded, against-$20,000 six years ago. Mr. 
Wendte testified to its success in Cincinnati. 


_waukee, on “ Associated Charities.” 


_ The essays upon themes theological were four in num- 
‘ber. Prof. Cary, of Meadville, spoke of “ Preparation 
for the Unitarian Ministry.” A minister is, to a degree, 
born and not made. A selfish man, one lacking in en- 
thusiasm for humanity, has no place in the ministry. 
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church, beginning with 1836, when Harriet Martineau | Scholastic training alone will not make a good minister, 
visited that city and induced Dr. Follen to preach; and | but a person of natural ministerial gifts will make the 
from Mr. Ames, of Philadelphia, some interesting and | better minister for a careful scholastic training. Acquire 
amusing reminiscences of his twenty-five years Western 4 broad culture, if possible, but shape it generally to- 
work, begining with 1851. wards things useful in theology. The one thing which 
Probably the most practical paper of the Conference | comes nearest, by itself, to wig any education to 
was Judge McKeighan’s “ Layman’s Word to the Church | 20 American, 1s the ability to eak and write the 
about Business ;” it was also one of the brightest, English language with ease. A minister can have no 
abounding both in thought and in wit. The God of the more powerful ally than “winged words” to serve as 
Unitarians, he said, is not one who will pout through | bis swift messengers to waiting souls. If a choice of 
endless ages over the sin of Adam. The fact that Uni-| languages must be made, study English. If another can 
tarians expect every man to save_himself by his own | be added, Greek is most desirable. 
acts demands even a closer church relation than any of 
the orthodox beliefs. All the progress of the world can 
be traced to associations of men. Subscribers to the 


Following this paper was the report of the Committee 
on Educational Institutions, given by Mr. Hosmer. He 
stated it as his purpose to give simply the facts about 


Unitarian faith, while giving intellectual assent to it, are 
apt to neglect those close bonds which make the strength 
of an organization. There is too little of sociability. A 
stranger should be taken by the hand and made to feel 
at home. Again, Unitarians are careless about attending 


the much-talked-of removal of the Meadville School to 
Cleveland in order to take advantage of Mr. Wade’s 
money offer. This he did with so much fairness and 
justice to all parties that all were content to leave the 
mdtter undiscussed. 
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tee meetings and discussions of plans for the future, 


they became altogether fascinating. Truth and poetry 


_Dr. Bellows, dwelling upon the sympathetic rather than 
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THREE PAPERS ON AGNOSTICISM ! 


Of course we ought to be very wise on the subject, but 
alas for the weakness of our lay mind! When one has 
listened continually all day to speech and essay and de- 
bate, filling in all the odd chinks of time with commit- 


what happens? This was the condition of things on 
Saturday evening. The spirit was willing, but the 
brain was weary ; therefore, dear Unrry, pardon us that, 
we cannot tell you what was said by Mr. Learned, of 
St. Louis (though we heard and remember some noble 
sentences), nor by Mr. Bixby, of Meadville, concerning 
Agnosticism. Mr. Gannett’s paper on the subject was 
more fortunately placed, coming in as part ‘of the plat- 
form meeting on Sunday evening. He recognized three 
duties toward the agnostic :—to understand him, to an- 
swer him, to thank him. So, first, that we might under- 
stand him, we had aclear and simple statement of the 
agnostic’s place among thinkers. Next, that we might 
answer him, was an argument equally clear and simple. 
These were its propositions: Man has a mind-side as 
well as a body-side; man isa part of nature, therefore 
nature has a mind-side. The mind-side is God. We do 
not know all about this mind-side of nature, even as we 
do not know all about the mind-side of man, but we 
know somewhat. Then, that we might thank the ag- 
nostic, we were shown how his attitude rebukes our pre- 
sumption and dogmatism. 

From Kristofer Jansen, of Minnesota, came two papers 
worthy of the author of the “Spell-bound Fiddler.” 
Under any conditions we should have admired their 
fine thought and nice diction, but with the speaker’s 
gracious smile and quaint pronunciation added thereto, 


were mingled in his plea for toleration. At the platform 
meeting he gave an interesting sketch of the manners 


and mode of life of his Norwegian countrymen in their. 


own home, showing, also, in what respects they found 
themselves better off in their new one with us. 

Since the last session of the Conference many honored 
ministers have passed away. The various memorial 
resolutions called forth many appreciative addresses. 
Mr. Reynolds spoke affectionately of Dr. Hosmer; Mr. 
Jones tenderly and eloquently recalled Mr. Herbert and 
Prof. Christy; Mr. Ames revived personal memories of 


the intellectual side of his nature; and appreciative and 
tender commemorative words were said of Longfellow 
Darwin and Dewey. 


THE SERMONS. 


The opening sermon was preached by Mr. Cutter, of 


Buffalo; his subject was “Progressive Christianity.” 


The spirit of truth has made and continues to make | 


Christianity progressive. It works, not by breaking with 
the past, but by developing it into a higher and better 
fulfillment. It makes Christianity not a stationary creed 


ful transition in religious thought and feeling is now go- 
ing on, and that five centuries hence, perhaps, men may 
look back across the years and mark with something 
like historic precision the better age that is now dawn- 
ing. 

The Sunday morning sermon was by Mr. Ames, of 
Philadelphia. He said that, except the indifferent, all 
the world was now out in search of areligion. The re- 
ligious feeling makes a part of every man’s nature, and 
the discourse went to show what is necessary to a reli- 
gion that will satisfy this inner longing. No nobler or 
more elevating words were uttered during the Confer- 
ence than in this sermon; but we omit any synopsis, be- 
cause we understand it issoon to be printed where Unity 
readers will be likely to see it. 

The afternoon sermon was by Miss Eastman, of Tewks- 
bury, Mass., upon the subject of “Immortality.” There 
is no room, she said, for discord between the laws of 
matter, mind and spirit. Therefore there can be no jar- 
ring between this life and the life to come. Science 
teaches the indestructibility of matter. Who, then, can 
say a soul can be annihilated? -Formerly the body was 
tenderly cherished after death, embalmed and placed in 
costly sepulchers to await the resurrection; but now we 
look to the spiritual as the part that will still continue. 


THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

On Saturday afternoon the church was occupied by the 
Women’s Conference in its first annual meeting. The 
President, Mrs. Sunderland, made an admirable address 
of welcome and congratulation, sketching briefly the 
origin and reasdy for being of the present organization, 
which, to her mind, marked the most important event in 
the history of the Conference. 

‘“Woman’s Relation to the Liberal Church” was the 
subject of an essay by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, 
of Cincinnati. This relation she considered to be two- 
fold—one of thought and one of action. | First,a woman 
should be able to define her own belief. A woman who 
cannot do this clearly is not fit to train a child. A 
mother owes it to herself and to her child that she should 
be able to train it in the right way. Once men thought 
for women; now women think for themselves. Sec- 
ondly, be a doer of the word. Unitarianism does not mean 
a collection of units. Each woman in a church congrega- 
tion can do much good by a bright smile for the rest and 
for the stranger who attends the church. Womenshould 
try to make the church a family instead of a congrega- 


»| tion. Mrs. Effinger, of Bloomington, saw great possible 


usefulness for women in the Liberal church, did they 
choose to foster the denominational consciousness. Mrs. 
Wells, of Boston, liked the essayigt’s position, and was 
glad herself, first, that she was a Unitarian, and, second- 
ly, that she was a woman. She deplored slovenliness of 
thought, and considered clear thinking the first essential 
to woman’s future influence in the church. Mrs. Bar- 
rows gave a friendly greeting from the East, and Mrs. 


,| Fayette Smith, of Cincinnati, read a report of work in 
but an advancing faith. The inner meaning, the deep 


moral and religious significance of Christianity, as it 
- found expression in the life and precepts of its founder, 
ly unfolded. It may be that a wonder- 


Ohio, chiefly in the direction of the distribution of church 
literature. 


A paper on “What Can the Isolated Women of the 


fall be consid 


West do for the Cause,” by Miss Sarah A. Brown, of 
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Lawrence, Kansas, was read by Mrs. Jones. In Miss 
Brown’s opinion the most important work to be done by 
Western women was to establish literary bureaus, from 
which could be sent out church literature to the many 
homes scattered over the broad prairies. The orthodox 
churches were doing much missionary work in Kansas, 
and Unitarians would do well to emulate their example. 
Mrs. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, thought that we should rather 
say what can not isolated women do, and cited as exam- 
ples Miss Brown herself, Miss Safford in lowa and Miss 
Graves in Wisconsin. Miss Hultin, of Michigan, said 
that our neighbor is every one who ever has been, or is, 
or ever will be connected with our lives. In this sense 
no woman is an isolated woman. Miss May, of Boston, 


—— 


said that the women of the East wished to work with 
Friendly messages were read 


the women of the West. 
from Mrs. Diggs, of Kansas, and Miss Priestly, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE BUSINESS. 


Of the business transacted it is not necessary to speak 
here, as it will sufficiently appear in the official proceed- 
ings published elsewhere ; but it ought to be said that it 
is in this connection the wisdom of the “ over-Sunday ” 
plan becomes most apparent. The large Committee on 
Work, to whom all the important problems were referred, 
was given adequate time to thoroughly discuss and ma- 
ture its plans before submitting them to the Conference. 
At no previous session of the Conference were there ex- 
ecutive problems of such large moment presented, and 
at no previous session of the Conference were they met 
with so much directness, or disposed of with more de- 
liberation and courage. Asa result, the Western Con- 
ference is now to be a legal entity, with power to receive 
and to hold moneys, and power to invest the same. 
This alone, it is hoped, will give the Cleveland Confer- 
ence an epoch-marking character. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


A business meeting for the hearing of reports is ordi- 
narily a very prosy affair, but the ninth annual session 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
possitively inspiring. Its text was furnished by Miss 
Roberts, in some opinions relating to the society’s busi- 
ness management appended to her Treasurer’s state- 
ment of the financial condition. She called attention 
to the year’s business, amounting to over $1,000, with 
actually no capital. In addition to its former publica- 
tions, it had issued six new series of lessons and five 
new sets of lesson cards. Author’s services had in all 
cases been gratiutous, and purchasers had been supplied 
at a price scarcely more than covering the cost of paper 
and printing. . 

Mr. Jones, in a ringing speech, said that this society, 
with its little band of faithful, unpaid workers, and 
without money, had done more towards consecrating 
the life of the churches, East and West, than any other 
one thing done in the West. Both in material and 
quality of manufacture its work was of the best. He 
had asked for $500 as indispensable ; had already received 
two responses, amounting to $75, from Chicago. It was 


tional spirit. 


the society’s publications within the reach of poor par- 
ishes, and this was the chief purpose of the ery f 
being. Mr. Wendte eed with Mr. Jones that the 
Sunday School Society had done the most characteristic 
work of the Conference. Particularly valuable were 
Mr. Gannett’s Lessons and Mr. Blake’s Unity Services 


and Songs. Mr. Gordon said that since the use of the 


latter book in his school more children remained to 
church services, owing to its cultivation of the devyo- 
Mr. Mann had seen its use change one 
disorderly and unruly school into an exceptionally rey- 
erential one. 

Mr. Gannett explained his plan of raising money for 
the society by cards, soliciting small monthly contribu- 
tions; and Mr. Jones must bere been quite happy in 
hearing over $350 of his $500 subscribed by various per- 
sons before adjournment. The whole amount and more 
was realized before the close of meeting. 

A oor for increasing the society’s membership by 
establishing branch societies, submitted by Mr. Blake, 
was referred to the new board of officers, as were also 
some interesting suggestions in the Secretary’s report. 

In the evening another session was held. Mr. Mann, 
of Rochester, read a paper on “ Historical Lessons.” To 
reflecting people, he said, it is very important how things 
come about, whether by miracle or by processes of eyo- 
lution. Old Testament history is the natural outcome of 
that period of the world’s development. The liberal 
Sunday School should teach that religion is a growth; 
that the Jewish nation illustrates a process which took 
place everywhere. Historical lessons should deal, first, 
with the object in outline; and, secondly, with pictures 
or scenes in detail. Mrs. Cole advocated temperance 
lessons for Sunday Schools. Mr. Herford said we want 
to teach the Life of Jesus in our Sunday Schools, be- 
cause he is teacher and leader unique. The best way to 
teach is to give bird’s-eye view first. Contrast the 
Messianic idea with Christ’s own moral purpose. Pick 
out for each lesson some parable or incident, and have 
a clear idea what to do with it. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, advised doctrinal 
teaching: first, for the sake of knowledge; secondly, to 
make the child both liberal and loyal; thirdly, to 
strengthen the wi!l-power. She outlined a method of 
teaching a class doctrinal lessons, which she had herse 
employed. 

CLOSING SESSIONS. 


The Secretary, at the outset, notified the delegates that 
it was impossible to tell where the lightning would 
strike. The most brilliant moments might occur in the 
most unpromising part of the programme, and conse- 
quently the only way to be sure of hearing the best 
things was to attend every session of the Conference. 
It was just as he predicted.. The two last sessions, which 
some of the retiring delegates were willing to miss, be- 
cause it would only be the “transaction of business,” 
proved to be the most vigorous, as well as the most ten- 
der, meetings of the series. On Monday afternoon, in 
connection with the problem of incorporation, came the 
discussion of the best statement of the aim and object 
of the Conference, which called forth a discussion pro- 
foundly interesting. The speakers were moved with 


great earnestness. They fairly met the question whether . 


the Unitarianism the Conference stood for was to be 
frankly and openly identified with the great ethical and 
spiritual verities common to all religion, or whether it 
was to be left undefined—a self-determining word, sug- 
gestive to some, at least, of certain special, ethnic and 


historic peculiarities and limitations. The vote decided — 


in favor of the latter, but there was a most earnest mi- 
nority who saw in this decision a rejection of a great 
opportunity; but with all the intensity of debate, it 
closed as it began, with the most courteous res for 
each others’ opinions. Not a sentence was enunciated on 
either side that flavored of personality or a spirit of one 


| 
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still the great need. Mr. Blake said low prices placed that might wish to withdraw. on morning, when by zr. 
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’ three months’ restand renewal. These elicited words 


. 


a large majority a most emphatic resolution was Papeete | Graves and Ida C. Hultin, who are proving the possibil- 
committing the Conference to the broadest and most jty of increasing our ranks indefinitely from that sex 


advanced position, the vote was respectfully reconsid- | W154 has too long kept silent in the churches; A. M 
age, Meee Por g kept silent in the churches; A. M. 
ack of lines > the pecvtly A the pa 7 id yo Judy and John Visher, contributions from the last class 


Unirty’s prophetic motto of “ Freedom, Fellowship and of the Cambridge Divinity School ; Kristofer Jansen, who 
Character in Religion” was unanimously ordered to be | leaves at once the genial fields of literature and the fas- 


a oe oo akioues one Sy og cinating landscape of Skandinavia to speak our liberal 
spokesmen: “ In hoc signo vinces.” Following this came Word to his countrymen in the Northwest ; Enoch Pow- 


the parting blessing of the Conference to Brothers Her- ell, who, after a few years’ additional training in New 
ford and Wendte, and the presentation to the Secretary England, returns to his first love; M. V. Rork, who still 
of a purse of $500 to carry him to his native Wales for jaintains his unlabled independency, but Whose work 


too tender to be reported, but it was an occasion that is so in accord, and his spirit so akin to ours, that we can 
will never be forgotten by those who were prone. It | but ‘count him in, even though he should have no use for 


placed the seal of warmest fellowship upon the Confer-| us; W. P. Stowe, from the Universalists; W. W. Fellows, 


ence, whose proceedings throughout were marked with from the Episcopalians ; Clarence Fowler, A. W. Jackson 


intellectual vigor, moral heroism, and micnnieieae 7 to ‘and A. M. Weeks, from Massachusetts, and J. Wassall, 


= |who a year ago asked for our fellowship, and has since 


‘become one of our most respected missionaries. 
THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF J. LL. 


JONES, SECRETARY OF THE WEST- 


This general glance at the entire field discloses the fact 


ERN UNITARIAN CON- that of our forty-nine church buildings only three are 
FERENCE. | idle, and only one of them has been so throughout the 

ontanen _year—that at Indianapolis. The Kenosha and Laporte 

THE YEAR’S INCREASE. churches have been opened a portion of the time during 


the year, and are now, in connection with Unity Church, 
In the list of organized societies compiled for our di- | Chicago, Janesville and Geneva, waiting for the coming 


rectory one year ago, appeared the titles of seventy-two man. The last two churches, though without ministers, 


local organizations, which were located within that terri- keep alive the parish work. 
tory bounded by a line which would take in Buffalo and | 


, _ These carefully compiled facts disclose an increase in 
Northumberland on the east, San Francisco on the west, | oy, working force, both of men and of societies, of 


St. Paul on the north and St. Louis on the south, as be- ‘twenty-five per cent. this last year ; and although the new 


ing in sympathy with the Western Conference, repre-| recruits are wanting in the experience and present power 


senting, as far as local organizations rasan represent, the of the veterans we have lost and are losing, still it re- 
Western Unitarian Conference at that time. Possibly, quires no supernatural endowment of prophetic insight 
three of those places ought not to have appeared on the | to discover that, after all, the new recruits represent the 
list. The list now in the printer’s hands, brought up to | nobler and more hopeful capital. In 1861 the veteran in 
date, includes ten new societies, namely: the Unitarian the regular army, whose term of service was about to ex- 
Society at Sioux Falls, Dak.; Unity Society at Monmouth, | pire, was worth less to the nation than the raw volun- 
Ill.; the Independent Society of Nora, Ill.; the Unita- 
rian Church at Creston, Iowa; the church at Athens, so these boy preachers and these baby societies, who 
Mich.; the Unitarian Church at Mt. Pleasant, Mich. ; | have honestly joined our ranks with the intention of 
the church of Sherwood, Mich.; the Unitarian Church | serving through the war, are of more value to us than 
at Minneapolis; the Scandinavian Unitarian Church at 


those who, with their honors won, retire with their lau- 
Minneapolis, and the Unitarian Church at St. Joseph, 


rels to the easier and more honorable positions which 


a. ; they have nobly won. 
The list of a year ago showed forty-six settled pastors. 
During the year three of these societies have ‘become | — oe ee 


pastorless, namely: that at Laporte, Ind.; Charlotte, | a — 
Mich., and Unity Church, Chicago. But five of the then. To look at the condition of the local societies we dis- 


vacant parishes have found shepherds, viz.: Baraboo .cover & prosperity and an activity equally hopeful with 


>that received by studying the general field. Of the 
Davenport, Evansville, Kalamazoo, and Cooksville, Wis. | forty-six societies that have reported their condition in 


, 
' 


Our working force has lost, in all, five workers, viz.: detail to your Secretary, not one sends upa wail. Nearly 


_ N.P. Gilman, John Andrew and J. Frank Thompson, all of them have maintained regular services throughout 


who have gone eastward; George C. Miln, who has re- the whole year, with the exception of the vacation in- 
tired from the ministry, and R. L. Herbert and Cyrus W. termission. A growing number deepen and intensify 
Christy, who have been released from duty—mustered the significance of the Sunday service by reducing the 


out from the service which they served all too intently. | quantity that the quality may be improved. Only nine 
. Butin the place of these six names appear seventeen new societies in the West report two services a Sunday. 


ones, namely: A. N. Alcott, who comes tous out of the | Nineteen societies report an increase of audience; some 
bounds of Presbyterianism ; Joseph A. Chase and W. R. | of them are very exact, showing a commendable respect 
Savage, contributions from the Meadville School of last | for statistics. For instance: Milwaukee reports an in- 
year; W.R. Cowl, a Methodist contribution; Mary A. | crease of twenty-five; the two churches of St. Louis re- 


\ 
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teer who had just taken the oath to serve during the war ; 
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port an increase of ten per cent. each ; the audiences of 
the Detroit church have increased twenty-five per cent.; 
that of lonia, thirty per cent.; at Mattoon, thirty-three 
and one-third per cent.; Bloomington, ten per cent.; 
Madison, Wis., thirty-three and one-third per cent.; Ho- 
bart, Ind., twenty-five; Keokuk, eight; and the vener- 
able church at Northumberland, the oldest in our fra- 
ternity, reports an increase of two or three, which, in a 
parish of five families, is as significant and hopeful, per- 
haps, as the increase in any of our churches; Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Davenport, and the 
Church of the Messiah, of Chicago, all report an increase 
of audience, without specifying. There is also mathe- 
matical evidence that the financial conscience of West- 
ern Unitarians is steadily improving. Last year you 
cheered me when I told you that our few churches had 
slaughtered $32,400 worth of mortgages; this year I am 
able to say that ten societies have paid $53,836 of back 
indebtedness, and that only six societies in the whole 
| Conference report any present indebtedness. If there 
are any others who are in arrears they are ashamed to 
confess it, which fact in itself is a hopeful sign. Of the 
$13,220 of debt now hanging over our local societies, 
_ $5,000 of it is carried by the Detroit Society. It must 
| be because it is cheaper to owe it than to pay it, for cer- 
' tainly it does not interfere with their prosperity in the 
‘ least, and they are able and ready to pay it off whenever 
they have a mind to. $3,000 of the remainder is the 
debt voluntarily assumed by the St. Paul Society on 
building fts new church, for the payment of which they 
have planned from the beginning. The only societies 
which at the present time deserve our sympathy because 
they are still in the toils of a life-destroving debt, is the 
Unitarian parish at Omaha, groaning under its $4,000 
burden; and the little band at Humboldt, who are try- 
ing to lift their $920 debt, which to them is indeed a se- 
rious task. San Jose, California, reports $200 debt, but 
adds that it expects to have it all paid by the first of 
May. The remaining $100 is the annoyance of the 
Bloomingten parish. In addition to this, seventeen so- 
cieties have raised for building and repairs, $8,474.56; 
thirteen churches have contributed to our missionary 
work, independent of their regular contributions to the 
Western Conference, $4,362; forty churches have raised 
for current expenses, $77,206.97, making a total of money 
raised, as reported by thege forty-seven societies, $143,- 
879.53. Add to this the estimated amount raised by the 
mp other societies, of no less than $15,000, and the 
$3,000 raised by the W. U. C., and the $7,513.38 raised by 
the W. W. U. C., we have an aggregate of $169,392.91 
raised by this little sheaf of missionary churches scat- 
tered throughout this wild and, in the main, unplowed 
and unfenced field, consisting of about 2,500 families. 


There is something more tangible in dollars, when 
tabulated, than in words; and it is natural for officials to 
trust to figures rather than to ideas in making out their 
exhibit of things accomplished. But let me beg of you 
to consider these financial statistics as representing the 
poorest and cheapest side of our year’s work. When 
men give of the treasures of their pocket books they do 
well; but when they give of the treasures of their hearts 
and minds they do better. When men give of their 


Tremont.” 
the word, “ No-pastor, but the church kept open by lay: . 


living they command our respect, and far be it from me 
to be ungrateful to those who have made such contribu- 
tions to the Western Conference ; but when men give of 
their lives they do infinitely better. Would that I might 
have some facility of tabulating the consecration, of esti- 
mating the devotion and computing the enthusiasm 
which went before these dollars and stands behind them. 
I-wish I could use figures to represent the amount of 
heart anxiety and brain planning it took to add ten 
new societies to our list this year. I wish I could make 
you feel how much concern and thought it cost to add 
twelve new workers to our little list. I wish that we 
might find some way by which we could measure the 
dynamic force of the soul in action, that compelled ster- 
ling business men, self-centered women, to forget their 
small prudences, their society ambition, their petty 
aims, long enough to cast in their lot with these, in the 
main, unpopular and, as far as all externalsare concerned, 
uninteresting and unattractive heretical churches. These 
ministers and their supporters have done a work that is 
by no means represented by these figures that center 
around local organizations. There is scarcely one of 
them but who has been acting under an unwritten 
commission that has made him or her a bishop of the 
country round about. Each one of them is a self-ap- 
pointed member in the Western Unitarian College of 
Cardinals; they have visited the country school houses, 
the halls in the neighboring towns; they have buried 
the stirring farmers for twenty miles in the country 
round, and married their blooming sons and daughters. 
Most of this work is absolutely beyond the reach of any 
report. 
of these church reports is found in the most elusive 
columns. In answer to the question, “ What missionary 
work done by pastor outside of parish?” I only get such 
returns as these: From Cutter, at Buffalo, “ Preached at 
Dunkirk, Batavia, and to the Y. M.C. A., Buffalo.” From 
Milwaukee, “Spoken on philanthropic subjects about 
thirty times.” From Cincinnati, “ But little, except by 
correspondence.” From Creston, lowa, “ Pastor holds 
meetings at Osceola and is working up other points.” 
From Keokuk, “ Preached at different points during va- 
cation.” From the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
‘Visiting Tremont and work in mission chapel.” From 
Detroit, “ Spoken three or four times.” From East Sagi- 
naw, “ Preaching, lecturing and writing for the press.” 
From Ionia, “Go out every alternate Sunday.” From 
Bloomington, “ Preached for four months fortnightly at 
Randolph, eight miles away ; visited Nora, Tonica and 
From Northumberland and Janesville comes 


service.” From San Jose, “ Preached a few times in 
Santa Clara and Evergreen.” From Quincy, “ Little 
preaching but much lecturing.” 


Friends, you must needs immerse these sentences in 
your imagination before you can begin to appreciate 
their significance, and then nothing but the trained 
imagination of an Unitarian missionary is adequate 
to understand the real significance of these missionary 
lights. The self-sacrifice it requires on the one hand, 
and the amount of local agitation, theological consterna- 
tion and spiritual renewing in others on the other hand 
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are verities which none but these, my ministerial asso- 
ciates and fellow gospel-scouts, can possibly understand. 
Indeed, the blanks in this column are as significant as 


taryship that will fix its headquarters probably at San 
Francisco, establishing there the publishing center that 
will have its own organ, and do the work for the Pacific 
these broken sentences. The work done in the mid-/| Slope that cannot be done east of the Rocky Mountains. 
night correspondence of Gannett, Sunderland and| Colorado.—Immediately after the death of our dear 
Learned; the care-taking of Forbush, Mrs. Cole, Miss Brother Herbert, at Denver, I hastened to the side of the 
Brown and the other officials of our local Conferences; | bereaved family and the stricken church, spent a Sun- 
the aggressive work accomplished by Missionaries Kit- | day with them, and visited the other Colorado Society, 
tredge, Cushing, Powell, Visher and Jansen, deserve | at Greeley. The work started by Mr. Herbert was based 
large spaces in this report which they will not receive, | upon principle rather than upon his own individuality ; 
simply because the facts they represent are of the, hence it was not difficult to perpetuate it. After the in- 
elusive kind. These workers deserve great gratitude evitable delays incident to the remoteness of the situa- 
at our hands, which, I fear, they will not receive in any | tion, they have secured for a pastor Mr. Weeks, from 
adequate measure, simply because their work is of such | Chelsea, Massachusetts ; and for the last three months 
a kind as is not obtrusive and cannot !be demonstrated. | they have been enjoying the prosperity they so well 
deserve. Every pew is reported taken by live people, 

a | and chairs are called into requisition every Sunday. At 

“The central thing in my policy, ever since I accepted | Greeley I found a wide-awake, progressive band,worthy 
the Secretaryship at your hands, seven years ago, has the name which the town bears. They need a church, 
been to create and foster the life of State Conferences. | and with the efficient labor of Mr. Gibbs we may look 


At that time we had but one; at the present time we 
have at least five in active life—Wisconsin, Illinois, 


Michigan, Iowa, Kansas—and the State consciousness 


slowly creeping on to others, which will eventually crys- | 
and intelligent laymen and women that would go far to 
make up the deficiencies in the professional ranks; be- 


tallize itself into State organization. A glance at the 
field, recognizing, in the main, State lines, will be unin- 
teresting only to the indifferent among you. Let us look 
at these States. 


so far away that it is hard for us to touch it vitally. San 


turns to this office. 
whose interesting report I make the following extract, 


for the benefit of those who may be looking in that di-~ 
‘ fore. But 1 found the society intact, with choir, Sunday 


rection : : 


“Since the retirement of the Reverend John D. Wells, now in Mas- 


for a realization of that want before long. 

Colorado is full of bright, radical people ; but, like the 
soil there, they need irrigation ; and a Colorado Confer- 
ence would find a constituency among the progressive 


sides, two ministers in Colorado have a Conference 


power equal to twenty ministers in Massachusetts; so 
The Pacific Slope—The work beyond:the mountains is | 
zation that they are already planning for. 
Diego is bravely struggling towards a church building. 
The church at San Jose seems to have found a vigorous | 
worker in Clarence Fowler, who has taken charge of the 
parish since our last meeting, and it makes hopeful re- 
Los Angelos has a layman, from | 


there is a constituency ready there for the State organi- 


Nebraska.—Omaha reports a “ marked improvement in 
its social condition,” and Mr. Copeland is cultivating, 
incidentally, the field across the river at Council Bluffs. 
On my return from Colorado I was able to spend a few 
hours at North Platte, and preached in that pioneer 
chapel of ours, where no Unitarian minister had 
preached since I had stood in that pulpit six years be- 


School, circulating library, Ladies’ Sewing Society and 


sachusetts, we have had no meetings, and the Society is no longer | reading circle, all in operation. Very few of our minis- 
“eee One or two gentlemen have paid us visits here,and pros- tered societies have been as efficiently served and as 
pected 


the ground, but have not found sufficient encouragement. persistently trained to the spiritual and intellectual 
There has, of late, been a marked advance in the prosperity of this | 


place, and we have a large influx of people from the East, many of | work which we stand for as this society has been under 


whom come to locate. I hear numerous regrets that there is no 


the lay management of Mrs. Cogswell, and it is a pity 


Unitarian Church here. Other denominations are gaining ground | that the $1,368 of debt that so embarrass her could not 


every day. One thing, however, you may mention to any gentleman 
desirous of trying this field, which is, that although our climate is 
the finest on earth, and especially good for invalids, the community 
is one that will tax the physical powers of a-strong man. Prob- 


be wiped out. 
Early last fall the American Unitarian Association did 
the wise as well as generous thing in appointing Enoch 


ably, for a city of its size, there is no more cosmopolitan popula- | Powell as a State Missionary for Nebraska, Since the 
tion in the country than is to be found at Los Angelos. It will be first of December he has been actively engaged in the 


impossible, therefore, for an invalid to do the work necessary to | q Aaa 
build up a successful Society. I think the elements are here, but | State, visiting old fields, discovering new ones, and 


it requires a man of tact, perseverance and will power to harmoni- gradually acquiring that acquaintance that will enable 
ously combine them.” : | him wisely and successfully to direct the organizing ten- 
Brother Eliot, from Portland, sends this Conference | dencies of a growing State. His policy, he writes, is to— 
his greeting, and modestly alludes to his growing fellow- | “Get lines established and a little heart into this and that solli- 
ship and his two Sunday Schools of 350 scholars and pres Aegean eeppeale tgetie ence tepatige Ph stremomaid 
2 work; neither the kingdom nor the materials out of which it is to 
teachers, and adds: “We are very isolated, but the’ be built can be taken by storm. Your missionary will need a Grant- 
spiritual bond between us and our whole church is) like stubborn grit, and your people must not be impatient for grand 
strongly felt.” results. Men who come out here to help must either have filled 
These reports remind us once more of how strongly 


knapsacks or know how to live off the country. I need one or two 
they need to found a Pacific organization, with its Secre- 


volunteers of the right sort just now. I shall aim to visit the 
| principal points in the State wherever from one to five souls moved 
: ; 
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by the spirit of helpfulness can be found, establish a Home Com- 
mittee for the arrangement of future meetings, and so on. This 
work I have already done at Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury and Grand 
Island. Lincoln is about ready for a man. Beatrice is ready for a 
circuit preacher. They have a hall hired and money raised for 
stated preaching. Fairbury will conduct lay services, with occa- 
sional preaching from a lady Universalist minister and myself sand- 
wiched in. North Platte has been heartened, and is slowly paying 
its debts. A preacher who needs the healing of such a climate 
ought to be induced to make this hishome. Kearney, Tremont and 
Grand Island have been visited and addressed. In all, I have 
traveled about 6,000 miles, preached and lectured thirty-one times, 
and visited eleven different towns. It is early yet to attempt a 
State organization. When Lincoln settles the coming man, and a 
circuit preacher brave enough to cut loose from his base of sup- 
plies shall be at work at Hastings, then the State organization 
will be profitable. This is the banner State in intelligence west of 
Missouri. But our people are more liberal than religious, and our 
work must be on long lines. Few self-supporting churches are yet 
possible, but many places are ready to hear, and a few places are 
ready to give partial support to such as can undertake such work 
successfully.” 


These words from Missionary Powell, who was pre- 
pared for this work by a previous experience, both East 
and West, teach their own lesson. Give him five years 
of health, money and grace sufficient to keep up his faith 
and work, and the result will be gratifying to all and 
startling to many. 


Dakota.—Through the generosity of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Conference at Boston, acting in connection 
with the A. U. A., Rev. John Visher was sent out to this 
State, last fall, for a service similar to that just reported 
in Nebraska. I have received no detailed report of his 
work, but I know that he has effected a church organi- 
zation at Sioux Falls, and steps are pending toward build- 
ing a chapel. In so far as Dakota is a newer country 
than Nebraska it is a more difficult field. The further 
west we go the higher quality of organizing and preach- 
ing ability is demanded to do missionary work. It is a 
more difficult thing to fill a village pulpit in Dakota than 
in Massachusetts. Not that the general intelligence of a 
Dakota village is equal to that of the Massachusetts 
country town, but the Unitarian portion of that village is 
apt to be much more intellectually alert and socially vig- 
orous, and generally keeps up with the times better than 
in the East. ° 

Kansas.—This Conference held its first annual meeting 
last fall, at Lawrence, to the satisfaction and encourage- 
ment of all concerned. The meeting itself vindicated 
the organization, and the work done or doing, in the 
hands of its Secretary, Miss Brown, will be reported by 
her through the Woman’s Conference, which precludes 
the necessity of reciting it here. I deem it one of the 
most interesting and promising Conferences in our fel- 
lowship. Mr. Howland maintains his work at Lawrence 
in the quiet, persistent habit peculiar to him. He writes: 
“There is a prospect for something reputable here by 
and by—not at once, but ‘after many days.’ A Unita- 
rian church is evolved, never made.” 


Minnesota.—According to the Unitarian geography, 
Minnesota has heretofore belonged to Wisconsin; but it 
begins to look as if Wisconsin would soon have to belong 
to Minnesota. Instead of the ome solitary picket up 
there at St. Paul, we now have a jolly trinity of preach- 


mons has succeeded in gathering the Unitariansand Lib- | 


erals of Minneapolis into a happy congregation, that 
meets in the Jewish synagogue, with every encourage- 
ment to believe that it will become a self-reliant and 
permanent society. In Kristofer Jansen we have what 
I believe to be the greatest “find” of the year. He 


and poetic genius that have given him signal prominence 
in Scandinavian letters, but also the devoutness and ten- 
derness of such Christian discipleship as has made the 
words “Christian ” and “ Christianity ” superlative terms 
in the history of humanity’s march toward nobleness, 
Already he has organized, in the face of immense oppo- 
sition from his more bigoted countrymen, a Scandinavian 
church at Minneapolis, and three or four other missions 
among the Norwegians of the Northwest. Of his work 
you will be glad to hear from his own lips during the 
sessions of this Conference. 


If I mistake not, Mr. Gannett and his society have 
placed us under lasting obligation to them for the cour- 
ageous way in which they have grappled with the archi- 
tectural conundrum that confronts every rising Unitarian 
society in the West. Heroically they have radically de- 
parted from the conventional idea of how a church 
should look, and have succeeded in planning something 
that gives more interior comfort and a more homelike 
atmosphere than anything I know of in the way of a 
church building anywhere, and this, too, at a great re- 
duction in cost as compared with churches that aim to 
secure the modern improvements, and without, to say 
the least, offending the eye by an uncouth exterior. 


Iowa.—This Conference is here to contest with Michi- 
gan for the banner. 
year ago, of letting those State Conferences speak for 
themselves that have undertaken missionary work on 
their own account, these Conferences will be reported by 
their Secretaries. I will only say, in passing, that, with 
its six active pastors and eight parishes, it should be a 
great incentive to the other States represented in this 
Conference. 

Missouri.—St. Louis, so fresh in the memory of those 
who attended our last session, still continues to enjoy i 
splendid prosperity. The Church of the Messiah dedi- 
cated its beautiful temple last fall, free of debt, receiving 
at that time an additional sanctity from the fact that the 
clarion voice of our lamented prophet, Dr. Bellows, was 
then heard for the last time by Western ears. Mr. 
Learned’s society rejoices in the debt all paid that a year 
ago seemed to threaten it with disaster. Kansas City 
sends us no direct report, but I know it to be well and 
prosperous. Our last baby church is that at St. Joseph, 
Mo. Started with exceptional wisdom, the little upper 
chamber, of which they have secured exclusive control, 
they have converted into a most attractive little sitting- 
room, that will accommodate an audience of eighty or 
100 people. ‘ The simplest material, used with taste, se- 
cures the air of refinement—yes, of morality—which is 
entirely missed by many a costly gothic sham, painted, 
as Lowell puts it, “like an Indian squaw.” When I 
think of some of our Western societies, burdened with 


ers there, almost within earshot of each other. 


Mr. Sim- 


their costly barn-like churches, I can but wish that they 


brings to the missionary cause not only the literary skill - ~ 
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might enjoy the luxury of worshiping, once in a while, | 
in the homelike little mission chapel at St. Joseph. 

Va Wisconsin.—The long-silent, but never dead, society at 
Barraboo is at last active and happy. For many years. 
they waited for the coming man, and have this year 
made the happy discovery that in their case, at least, 
the coming man is a woman. Miss Graves, with her 
quiet, scholarly and refined gospel, has done for them | 
what many a masculine pulpit-pounder tried and failed 
to do. 

Madison has accomplished the delicate feat of chang- 
ing pastors without suspending its activities, reducing its | 
strength, or marring the good-fellowship. It has mod- 
ernized the synagogue, and Mr, Crooker carries on the. 
work to the delight and encouragement of all. Milwau- 


kee is the cathedral ‘town in Wisconsin, and seems to be 
sort of headquarters to all the humanities. Perhaps 
thirty per cent. of the heads of families are reported as 
being active in the management of charities and insti- 
tutions, and the church maintains a benevolent society 
works gratuitously among the very lowest classes. 
Janesville, though without a pastor, has literally kept up 
V the fires of the little church throughout the entire win- 
ter. All of the activities have been maintained heartily. 
y Kenosha is the one church closed in the State. We hope 
that even that is neither despondent nor indifferent. 
Wisconsin has sadly suffered from the removals of its 
ministers, and needs the quickening that increased ac- 
tivity of/its State Conference would give, and which it 
will probably receive. Arrangements are being vigor- 
ously pushed for a summer grove-meeting at Madison, 
which I hope will eventually develop into an institution 
of much significance to our Western work. 


Illinois.—This is the strongest State Conference in the 
West, with its twelve earnest ministers, thirteen ac- 
tive societies, and but one silent pulpit. The meetings 
of its local Conference, in intellectual ability, social heart- 
iness and religious fervor are second to none inthe West ; 
but it is sadly wanting in missionary zeal. It, of all the 
local conferences, is best able to maintain a State Agent 
and Missionary ; and Illinois is, perhaps, more ripe for 
such work than any of our States except Ohio. The time 
certainly is at hand when Illinois ought to move in this. 
direction. At last I think the right man is also at hand, 
and possibly before the adjournment of this Conference 

_ the preliminary steps may be taken towards securing a 
State Missionary in Illinois, to begin operations in Sep- 
tember. W. R. Cowl has been heartily welcomed by the 
Third Church. He leaves the fellowship of the Metho- 
dist Church, and has a noble opportunity with an earnest 
society back of him. Mr. Galvin retires from the pulpit 
of the Third Church to take up the superintendency of 
the Athenzeum; a work none the less ministerial because 
less preachy. 

Michigan.—For reasons just alluded to, this State will 

_ be allowed to speak for itself. It is the land of new 
things: four new preachers in one year—Savage, Alcott, 
Stowe and Wassall. Thirteen societies, all of them with 

their ministers. At the present rate of growth it will 


not be long before Michigan will be the strongest Uni-. 
tarian State in the West. 


~- 


, 


‘the removal of Mr. Crooker from La Porte it lost its | 


of our field is perhaps so ripe for active organizing work 


‘fifteen to eighteen, but with a Sunday School of eighty 


is the Meadville Theological School, whose worth and 


Indiana.—This State has fallen into evil days. With 


Bishop; but asthe light went out in the north the candle 
was lit at the southern extremity. It isthe State with 
one preacher now, and possibly the low ebb of Unitari- 
anism in Indiana is attributable not simply to passing 
and local causes so much as the general average of the 
State. It needs toning up. The topography of Indiana 
has deeply affected its theology. If Colorado needs irri- 


gation Indiana needs.draining in order to draw off 
its theological malaria. 


Ohio.—This has been the much-neglected State. With 
the two strong Churches on the northern and southern , 
line, and the heroic little Church at Marietta, we have 
been content for years ; but I am persuaded that no part 


as this State. This is shown by the prompt response 


which the unique missionary work of the ladies of Cin- ” 


cinnati, with Miss Sallie Ellis as their efficient Secretary, 
has received. This work will be reported at another 
meeting, and it deserves more than a passing interest. 
How much work one little woman of impaired health 
can do in disseminating ideas by using the postman, is 
at once a rebuke and an inspiration to usall. Your Sec- 
retary visited Columbus, the capital city and University 
town of this State, a few months ago, and it is quite evi- 
dent that it should be occupied by a strong Unitarian 
minister. There is place for,and a need of, a liberal 
society there ; but more than the man at Columbus does 
Ohio need the efficient State Missionary, who will study 
the field, visit the larger towns, give it such deliberate 
thought as will enable him to plant one new Unitarian 
Society once every six months for the next three years. 
The societies at Cleveland and Cincinnati must be eager 
for that work, and I think the man could be found; and 
he should be called to represent the Ohio State Confer- 
ence, and the purses of Cincinnati and Cleveland ought 
to honor his draft at sight. 

Pennsylvania.—Two societies only report from this 
State. Northumberland, our most ancient and most v 
easterly member, with its lay services and audience of 


children. Meadville, which keeps the even tenor of its 
way. The central interest in Pennsylvania, of course, 


work ,j8 so large a part of the Western Conference. 
Always needing funds, it never needed them more than 
now. The demand for better facilities becomes more 
apparentand more pressing daily, while as yet there has 
come but little light to Meadville as to how that demand 
is to be met, except in the one splendid possibility from 
Cleveland, which the authorities have seen fit to decline. ° 
In the discussion of this Theological School question 
there will mingle the loyalty to old associations and the 
courage to accept new possibilities. The discussion should 
be as.thorough and frank as the question is important. 
I can do no less than to let the President of the Meadville 
School speak for it, knowing that no subject comes before 
this Conference that begins to equal it in importance. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL’ SCHOOL. 


The history of the School the past academical year, 1881-2, has 
been saddened by the removal of two Professors and one Trustee of 
the School] by death. 
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The call of Dr. Hosmer to a higher life has removed a friend and 
lecturer to the school whose services covered its entire existence 
from its establishment. These services were of the utmost benefit to 
the young men educated here, full of faith and the best spirit. They 
baptized them into the genius and duties of their holy vocation just. 
at the tender season when they were going out into the field, and 
left the savor of an influence never to be lost. Dear old patriarch! 
He has been one of the stately pillars of our Zion, widely known 
East and West, and wherever known, revered and loved as one of 
the best and most beautiful of men. 

Another of our Professors, C. W. Christy, passed away November 
14. Painfully modest and retiring, his worth was only known to the 
few friends who were admitted to his inmost confidence. Faithful 
and thorough as a teacher, wholly devoted to his duties, growing 
each year in ampler knowledge and uirements, itis very difficult 
to supply his place. But the image of a patient, untiring student, 
exact, a eee ow and steadfast in his influence and discipline, 
and wholly absorbed in his work, will remain as an example and 
stimulant. . 

In the removal from earth of Dr. Bellows, our School,in common 
with all our denominational interests and institutions, has received 
an irreparable loss. He filled a place and did a work unprecedented 
and perhaps never to be repeated in our body. There is no one left 
in the host to lift the shield and wield the spear of Achillea, Incom- 
parable brother! The memory of thy grand character, thy\eloquent 
voice, thy commanding influence, thy enterprising and courageous 
spirit, thy devoted and glorious work, will never cease to draw tears 
of admiration and love from us as long as we live. The interest he 
took in our School, and the services he rendered it, have endeared 
him to all its friends forever. Less than six months before his de- 
cease he came a long journey to deliberate in its counsels and to plan 
how it could be made more efficient and useful. 

With the exception of these bereavements, the course of the insti- 
tution has kept on thejeven tenor of its way. The whole number of 
students in attendante has been fifteen—two ladies and thirteen 
young men. The tone of the School has been high and good, and 
the scholarship above the average. ill graduate in June. 

The funds of the School are not sufficient, owing to the steady de- 
cline of income, caused by the diminished rates of interest, to au- 
thorize the appointment of another teacher in the place of Professor 
Christy. Itis a serious question how this want is to be met. While 
Andover Theological Seminary has nine resident professors and nine 
non-resident lecturers, and three more resident professors are con- 
templated—twenty-one in all— Meadville has but three resident pro- 
fessors and four non-resident lecturers and teachers, or one-third as 
many as Andover. And Cambridge Divinity School has but four 
resident professors and two non-resident lecturers and instructors. 
Do these facts indicate that we are going to lead in intelligence in 
the theological world, or even hold our past reputation? 

All of which is respectfully submitted. — 

A. A. LIVERMORE, 
President of the Board of Instruction. 


New York.—We own but acorner of this State, but it 
is the Buffalo corner, and we hope that it wili be a long 
time before Buffalo forgets its Western kinship or loses 
its Western consciousness. This post and Cincinnati 
probably have done the largest work in the direction of 
the latest charities and the Sunday lecture work of any 
within the limits of the Conference. 

The South—Louisville reports itself the same as last 
year. Way down at the mouth of the Mississippi there 
is encouragement and hopeful activity. The Unitarian 
Society at New Orleans, with its new pastor, Charles 
Allen, seems in a fair way of enjoying a prosperity that 
it has not known for a long time. Does New Orleans 
belong to the Western Conference? Heretofore it has 
not even had a nominal connection, but it seems to me 
that it ought to have a vital one. The Mississippi Val- 
ley is ours, and if the southern end of it is ever to feel 
the organizing force and value of our ideas, I believe it 
must come through those agencies that are most inti- 
mately connected with it. Itis the neighborly hand that 
helps; and more than money to pay back debts, or an- 
other church at Memphis or Little Rock, do we need a 
Southern Secretary, who will become, by virtue of years of 
travel, correspondence, and of that intimate acquaint- 
ance that comes from a close study of the field, the South- 
ern Bishop. Such an one alone can know where it is 
worth while to establish churches, and what kind of men 
tosend them. The South is much more in need of sow- 
ers than of harvesters. The agitator has not yet been 
there, hence there is but little chance for the organizer. | 


CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 


The Channing Club.— Leaving State work, and forgetting 
for a moment our circumference care and looking at our 
central interests, it is for me to report, for your encour- 
agement and inspiration, that the Channing Club, that 
was organized just previous to our last meeting at St. 
Louis, has become a most reliable and earnest element 
in our work. It has contributed over_a thousand dollars 
toward the expense of our central office in Chicago, and 
has contributed a like sum for the coming year. Its 
meetings, which are held monthly, have been attended 
by about thirty of the leading Unitarian gentlemen in 
Chicago, who have taken great interest in the discussion 
of such questions as the following: “How to Secure 
More General and Prompt Attendance at Our Churches ;” 
“ Pulpit Rotation and Exchange ;” “O. B. Frothingham’s 
New Position;” “How Best to Extend Our Cause;” 
“The Liquor Question in Chicago;” “Our Interest in 
the Newspaper Business,” and “Charities.” The good 
effect of these discussions, and the new strength that 
comes from this organization, have not only been felt in 
Chicago, but in the remotest parts of our mission field, 
even to Boston, where a similar club has been organized, 
with every indication that it will be worthy its Chicago 
parent. 

The Colegrove Book Co., though not of us, but with us, 
has been an unquestioned strength to our cause. Through 
its business prosperity we have found a book depository 
that is steadily at work multiplying readers of the best 
liberal books, and by assuming all the business responsi- 
bility and financial care of Unrry and Lirrie Unrry it 
has given these papers stronger confidence in their per- 
petuity, the importance of which to our missionary 
cause I think it not easy to overestimate. But for the 
story of these interests may I refer you to the very has- 
tily written paper recently read before the Channing 
Club, and printed in the last issue of Unrry, which is dis- 
tributed among you this morning, and which I hope you 
will take the pains to read, that you will be willing to do 
all you can toward correcting the past and writing the 
future history of this part of our work. 

The Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference and the W. 
U. S. S. Society are organizations that are to be heard 
in these meetings in their own behalf. It is sufficient 
for me to say, in this connection, that inasmuch as from 
them have come to us great strength, so your Secretary 
has found it both his privilege and his duty to do all in 
his power toward advancing their interests. Their or- 
ganization has justified the expectation that they would 
multiply our instrumentalities for usefulness, and our 
experience has disproven the apprehension that they 
would distract the work or divide.the devotion. Abso- 
lutely we have worked for one cause, though with differ- 


ing instrumentalities. Naa 


OUR NEEDS. 

It is borne in upon me, as our Quaker friends would 
say, to testify to you this morning of some of the press- 
ing needs of our cause. It is for me to state them; it is 
for you to decide how soon they are to be realized. 

Church Building—No less than twelve points in our 
field are to-day facing the problem of church building. 
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Most of them have not yet determined upon their plans. 


_ y Des Moines, Iowa, and Madison, Wis., are waiting for 
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Many of them are expecting or hoping for outside help. 


their turn to receive help from the denomination at 
large. They deserve it, and they will get it; but I give 
but little encouragement to those other points in this 
direction. How, then, can we help them? My returns 
show that the thirty church buildings reported represent 
an aggregate cost of $875,355.53, or an average cost of 
nearly $30,000 each ; that they have a seating capacity of 
13,240, while the average attendance is less than half 
that. Not infrequently are churches reported with a 
seating capacity of 400 or 500, while the attendance sel- 
dom, if ever, reaches above a fourth of that number. 
Now, in the language of Dominie Sampson, this is “ pro- 
digious!” It is more than that—it is very, very wicked. 
The sins against economy, good taste and beauty, as 
typified by the external church building, go very far to. 
neutralize the good done by the internal work of the 
church. Can’t we do something toward teaching these | 
people to build within theirfeans, rather than go beg- 
ging for other people’s means? The locality that can 


Executive Committee ought to be entrusted with a sum 
not less than $400, to be offered to architects for compet- 
itive plans of church buildings, ranging in price from 
$1,200 to $5,000; said plans to become the property of the 
Conference, and the successful architects binding them- 
selves to retrace them and furnish specifications to soci- 
eties desiring to use them at nominal price. Such a fund, 
judiciously expended, might do much toward rationaliz- 


ing and economizing the use of funds entrusted to build- 
ing committees. 


May I anticipate here a word for our Sunday School 
Society. The interest most neglected by this Conference, 
its work second in importance to none, has been carried 
on from year to year without recognition or material aid 
from this body. It needs, to-day, $500 in order to enable 
it to effectively continue the work it has so auspiciously 
begun. Just before leaving Chicago one friend .contrib- 
uted $25 and another $50 to this needed fund—the latter 
expressing the desire to be one of the ten that would 
make up the entire sum; and I hope that we will not 
leave this Conference until the entire sum be realized. 

THE SECRETARY'S WORK. 


Of the work of your Secretary I will not attempt to | 


—— —— --—— 


| 
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Bloomington, Buda, Chicago, Englewood, Mattoon, Mon- 
mouth, Nora, Quincy, Sheffield, Shelbyville and Tremont, 
in Illinois; Evansville and Hobart, in Indiana; Algona, 
Des Moines, Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Riverside, in 
Iowa; Lawrence, Kan.; Ann Arbor, Athens, Kast Sagi- 
naw, Grand Haven, Ionia, Kalamazoo, Manistee and 
Sherwood, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo.; North Platte, 
Neb.; Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus,Ohio; Mead- 
ville, Penn.; Baraboo, Broadhead, Clinton Junction, 
Cooksville, Janesville, Lancaster, Lone Rock, Madison, 
Milwaukee, River Falls, Sharon, Spring Green, Turtle 
and Wyoming, Wis.—making in all fifty-four different 
places in twelve different States. He has delivered sixty- 
six sermons, thirty-three lectures, twenty-five Sunday- 
school addresses, fifty-seven essays and speeches, and 
held thirty-five consultations and conversations, aggre- 
gating 216 occasions on which he has tried to represent 
you and your work, outside of his office work. He has 


assisted in two church dedications and in three installa- 


tions. To accomplish this has necessitated 24,655 miles 
of travel, and to conduct a correspondence which has 


) raise $3,000 ought to be taught how to supply a church | necessitated the writing of upward of 1,200 communica- 
‘ home for that sum, rather than go begging to the A. U.| 


)} A. for $3,000 more. In order to help along this work, the 


tions. 
The office work, as you may readily understand, con- 


stantly grows in importance; executive problems are 
constantly being multiplied, while the accumulating ex- 
perience and the widening acquaintance of your Secre- 
tary with both the field and the laborers make it possi- 
ble now of doing much missionary work through the 
post, that a few years ago could only be done in person. 
This increase of work cannot be continued much longer 
without either a readjustment or a complete breaking 
down on the part of the workers. Notwithstanding the 
most economic retrenchment of labor by your Secretary, 
the deliberately turning a deaf ear to many of the op- 
portunities that presented themselves, yet you will ob- 
serve that this last year’s work has involved 2,732 miles 
more travel than that of any previous year, the visiting 
of ten more points than ever before, forty-four more 
speaking occasions than ever before, and an increase of 
correspondence which could not possibly have been met 
had it not been for the providential discovery of a type- 
writing assistant, which has greatly reduced the strain 
both upon the reader and the writer, lifting a load off the 
shoulders of the Secretary and placing it upon his pocket- 


book, where he was very glad to put it. 
Friends, we might as well make up our minds now as 


speak, except so far as a few figures may speak for him, | at any other time that ouroak cannot thrive longer in our 


What he has done, and how he has done it, is sufficiently 


present flower-pot. Steadily has the work developed its 


open for your inspection, without any additional words line of growth. The one man policy whose presence is 
in this report. What he wanted to do, and failed, can-| expected and needed both at the circumference and at 
not be reported, and it is best thatitshould not. He has /| the center at the same time, must in the end prove dis- 
represented you in eight different Conferences since his appointing. We have come to that pass to-day where 


last report, namely: those held at Ionia, Des Moines,| not one missionary for the Western Conference, but one | 
Baraboo, Bloomington, East Saginaw, Mount Pleasant for each State Conference, should be our policy; not one 
(Iowa), Lawrence and Kalamazoo. The last State Confer- | seed-sower but six seed-sowers should we count as ours 
ence, held at Mattoon, is the first State Conference held for next'year. Not the Secretary-at-large, but the State 


in the West, since he occupied the office, which he failed ‘Secretary, must direct most of our local organizing work 
to attend. He has visited, one or more times, to speak, in the future._ Friends, so profoundly doI feel this truth 


lecture, or to consult in the interests of your work, the that I to-day hand back to you so much of that trust as 
following places: Denyer and Greeley, Col.; Alton, 'is involved in the persistent and continuous field work. 


I surrender it to you because I believe that in trying to 
do it with a fraction of my overstrained life I stand in 
the way of the five or six men that you ought to be ready 
to help support. I ask»you to take back this work from 
me, and give it into other hands, because I believe that 
I can do you better service in other directions. 


is, to my mind, the manifest line of growth. 

But, friends, if these considerations seem inadequate, 
then let me frankly urge the more personal and, maybe, 
the more selfish reasons. There have been sent to me, 
of late, reminders that this body cannot always stand 
the strain of incessant travel. The growing frequency 
and force of these rebukes and warnings of nature are 
known only to myself, and I dare not refuse them hear- 
- ing longer. 


sleep of railroad travel, that our great distances might 
be reduced to the minimum. I believe in that work as 
much as ever, but have I not done my share of it? Is 
it not now time for that “second relief” that I have 
been in the habit of annually calling for? 
serve you as your central servant and Secretary, I am at. 
yourcommand, I only ask of you that in future I may 


spend my nights in bed and my Sundays with my 


family. 


For past courtesies, encouragements and sympathy, 
they could be gathered in, this was made the center of 
the interests of Unitarianism in the West. 
ern Sunday School Society was moved into the room 
from its home in Janesville, and at last had an office of 


DEAR FRIENDS, I THANK YOU. 


THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE. 


A Brief Review, read at Annual Meeting of W. U.C., at Cleveland, 
May 5, 1882. 


FRANCES L. ROBERTS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


Though the work of the Chicago Central office has 
been reported at each annual Conference since it was re- 
established in Chicago, three and a half years ago, the 
question continues to be asked, “ What is the nature of 
your work?” And it may not be amiss to give a brief} 
review, covering the whole period, which, dating it from. 


If I can still 


lived, its mailing list increased steadily, and the neces- 
‘sity of adding more reading matter became apparent. 
At the end of six months, after much tribulation and 


correspondence and many conclayes, the Pamphle Mis- 
Hence-| 
forth, it seems to me that I can best serve the cause by 
fostering into helpful strength the central work. This 


sion was re-christened by its founders with the name of 
Unity. An amusing chapter could be compiled from 
the criticisms of the public on both names. 
been remorseless and unsparing when inspired by the 


Pamphlet Mission, it was mild compared with that which — 


greeted Uniry. Ridicule used all her weapons; but as 


nothing better was offered, either before or after the 


naming, Unity it was destined to remain, winning over 
to its name and motto even the most disaffected, and 
harmonizing conflicting opinions into kindly unity with 


its purpose, spirit and name. 
For seven years I have served you by. 
midnight vigils in railroad waiting-rooms and the fitful 


After eight months of living round, a room was 
rented by the Executive Committee of the Western 
Conference, and the Western Unitarian Headquarters was 
opened anew, after a lapse of eight years, during which 
period there was no place west of Boston where a Uni- 
tarian book could be bought. You have all heard of that 
room on the fifth floor of a business block in Chicago. 
It has been the subject of much comment, and has af- 
forded some amusement to those who saw in it a puny 
attempt to do a great work. 


The furnishing was limited, but sufficient; and we 


were very glad of the home it offered. As rapidly as 


The West- 


publication ; and the publication of the series of lessons 


known as the “ Unity Sunday School Lessons ”’ followed 
almost immediately after the removal. 


The room was also a depository for the books of the 


American Unitarian Association, with a full line of their 


tracts. It was intended to be, and speedily became, a 
Bureau of General Information upon subjects connected 
with Unitarianism. Letters were received asking infor- 
mation upon everything bearing upon Unitarianism, 


the first publication of Unrry, really extends over four from statistics to articles of faith. 


years, and carries us back to March 1, 1878, when the 


It is not the intention to give other than the briefest 


first copies of Uniry, then the Pamphlet Mission, were | report of this work, which has been so fully recounted 
sent out to some actual, and a good many hoped for, sub- | heretofore, only to satisfy some of the questions asked. 


scribers. 


The. Sunday School Society have published a most 


Then we had nothing that could be called an office of | carefully prepared series of lessons, twelve in number 


‘But with all these drawbacks the Pamphlet Mission 


If it had ~— 


publication. The mailing list and correspondence found up to the present time,—lessons that have no counter- 


a home on a desk in one corner of the Chicago Atheneum | parts in value, we may safely say, in any other denomi- — : 


for which we were indebted to the kindness of its | nation in America. Have published a carefully prepared 
Superintendent, Mr. Forbush. The type was set up in’ series of cards, five in number, denominated alphabet- 
a small printing office elsewhere, the press-work was 
done in another upper story, on a different street. The 
editorials were written, proofs read, and the numerous: 
details, known only to the person who has attempted to 
carry one issue ofa paper through to completion, all had 
to be done in places remote from any of these points 
_and accomplished at serious disadvantage. The need of 
a central point, where most of the work could be done, 
and which should receive all of the time of one or two 


Song Book, in two parts, at intervals of nearly two years 
between each; and during the last summer a Shorter 
Service for Infant Classes. A pretty good showing for 
three years of work. 


and Chorals, which it is not proper to praise too 
highly with the editors in the audience ; but the books 


ative. 


ically as A, B,C, D and E. Have issued a Service and © 5 


Unity Publishing Committee have issued the Hymns 


are in the pews and tell theirownstory._ Have published, 
persons, instead of fragments, as heretofore, was imper- from plates kindly given by the late Llon. John J. Bagles, ~ 
ypiticnss a Responsive Service, prepared for the use of the Detroit ~ 
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Society by Rev. T. B. Forbush,—and again I dare not be 
laudatory lest the modesty of the author be wounded. 
Have published “Scriptures Old and New,”’—and here 
again I am reminded that one of the compilers of this 
beautiful collection is our host, and it can only be men- 
tioned; but this will give you an idea what has been done 
in the way of publishing with such meagre facilities for 
work, and also give some idea of the amount accom- 
plished. Aside from this, and the newspaper publishing, 
which makes its inexorable demands every two weeks, 
we have received in one year nearly two thousand 
letters, most of them requiring answers, to say nothing 
of many more that were written, from which no answers 
were received. This does not include the letters re- 
ceived by Mr. Jones as Secretary of the Conference. 
One feature of our room has been omitted; and as it is 
one that takes much of the time of those employed in the 


, 


SECOND DAY.—MAY 5. 


At nine a. M.a devotional meeting was held, led by 
Rev. John R. Effinger, of Bloomington, Illinois, and at 
ten o’clock the Conference was formally opened by Rev. 
Jenk. Ll. Jones. 

In the absence of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. G. E. Gordon was chosen to preside. On mo- 
tion, C. 8. Udell, of St. Louis, was chosen Assistant Sec- 
retary. On motion of Mr. Jones, a committee of seven 
was appointed by the Chair as a Committee on Work, 
consisting of Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, Chairman ; 
Revs. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, W. C. Gannett, of St. 
Paul, J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Brooke Herford, 
of Chicago, G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, and Mr. M. B. 
Hull, of Chicago. A Business Committee of three mem- 


bers, to whom all resolutions were to be referred, was 


also appointed by the Chair, as follows: Revs. J.T. 
Sunderland, J. H. Crooker and J. Vila Blake. Follow- 
ing the appointment of Committees came the reading of 
reports from the officers of the Conference. 

ev. J. Ll. Jones, General Western Secretary, made 


room, and is as important in its way as any other, must | 
have mention. [ allude to the reception of visitors who | 
come on business or to use the room as a temporary 
home while stopping in the city, and those who come 
to ask information where others write for it. This was 
one great object in establishing the Headquarters,—to 
have it really a place where our friends felt free to come, 


—a secular‘ home for their faith, if we may call it such ;| M 


a common home where they could meet and talk over 
work to be done, find out what was being done, and. 
to use as a committee-room. This work has grown more 
and more, —— now that we are pleasantly located in a 
new and elegant office, provided by the generosity of the 
Channing Club, the time of the person who receives 


callers,answers, questions, transmits messages to ministers | -. ae! 
4 e ‘rian Association, to give some account of the work done 


within the city, and innumerable other duties of similar 
character, is so thorough absorbed that there is but little 
left for anything else. 

I am aware that this is a very imperfect sketch of the 
work, but when I attempted to prepare it its magnitude 
in the way of detail was greater than I had realized, 
and it either must be very brief or very long; there 
was no medium ground. But if this answers some of the 
questions asked it will have served its purpose. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH S8ES- 
SION OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN THE “CHURCH OF THE UNITY.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 4, 


Upwards of one hundred and fifty delegates were in 
attendance, and a pleasant feature of the occasion was 
the presence of a number of Eastern friends, notably 


Rev. G. Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unitarian | 


Association ; Rev. Charles G. Ames,of Philadelphia; Mrs. 


Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston ; Mrs. Barrows, wife of 
the Editor of the Christian Register; Miss Mary F. East-. 


man, of Tewksbury, Mass., and others. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. G. W. 
Cutter, of Buffalo, on “ Progressive Christianity,” from 
the text found in John xvi.:5to13. At its close, Rev. 
F, L. Hosmer, pastor of the “ Church of the Unity,” in 
a few hearty words on behalf of himself and his people, 
extended a cordial welcome toall who had come. © J. LI. 
Jones, the Secretary of the Conference, invited all to 
lend a hand to the work of the Conference. 


ence, which was also accepted and referred. 


his annual report. (See p. 118) 

Rey. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati, moved that the 
main part of the report be accepted, the closing request 
being referred to the Committee on Work. Carried. 

Miss Frances L. Roberts, Assistant Secretary, then 
read her report. (See p. 125.) The report was accepted 
and referred to the Committee on Work. Rev. Brooke 
Herford, Treasurer, next read his report. (See p. 130.) 
Mr. Wendte moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
r. Herford for his efficient work during the year as 
Treasurer. Carried. 

Mr. Forbush made a report of the Michigan Confer- 
Mr. Sny- 
der announced that the deficit of $93.50 in the salary of 
the Secretary, as shown by the Treasurer’s Report, had 
been more + made up by personal subscriptions since 
the report was read. The President called upon Rev. 


Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unita- 


_by that society in the West. Mr. Reynolds did soina 
brief but interesting way. He one especially of the 
| work being done among the Scandinavians in the North- 
west by Rev. Kristofer Jansen. Also of the church 
in New Orleans, its past difficulties and discouragements, 
and the more hopeful outlook for the future. 

Rev. Newton M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., announced 
that his church would like to unite with the Western 
Conference, whereupon, by a rising vote, it was wel- 
comed into, fellowship. The Conference then adjourned 
till two P. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The session was opened by the reading of the Report 
of the Committee on Incorporation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Work, to be returned for final 
action at the Monday Session. 

An essay was next read by Rev. T. B. Forbush—* The 
Story of Western Unitarianism,’—giving a brief history 
of the growth of the denomination in the West, and 
full of many interesting personal reminiscences. The 
discussion of the essay occupied the next half hour, and 
was participated in by Revs. Reynolds, Herford and 
others. Rey. Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, was 
introduced as one of the early missionaries in Minne- 
mM. Judge John McKeighan, of St. 
Louis, read an essay entitled, “A Layman’s Word to 
the Church about Business,’ which was well received 
and awakened a lively discussion, in which Rey. Mr. 
Mann, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, Mrs. Effin- 
ger and Revs. Wendte, Jones, Gordon, Forbush and 
others took part. 

; The Business Committee reported the following reso- 
ution : 


Resolved, That this Conference would place on record its sense of 
the deep loss which our Unitarian churches throughout the West, as 


sota. At three p. 
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, 


in every other of the nation, have sustained in the removal of 
our venerated friend and leader, Dr. Bellows. We recall not onl 
his noble eloquence, his splendid organizing power, and his beauti- 
ful piety, but es 
of 1iberal Christianity over our country, his willi 
to every call for the help of his powerful voice, a 
cheer of his presence. The Western Conference owes much to his 
inspiration, and will forever treasure his memory. 


cially, to-day, his constant interest in the progress | ness-like manner in which the Col 


ess to respond | conducted. There 
the winkous and | : he 


Before the vote was taken on the resolution, Mr. Ames, 
in a few fitting words, paid a touching tribute to the de- | 


ceased. | 


The report was adopted, and a copy of the resolution | 
was ordered sent to Mrs. Bellows. | 


' 


Adjourned. | 


EVENING SESSION. 


mit an earlier greeting of old friends and an earlier and 
longer acquaintance among those who met as strangers. 


‘filled to its utmost to listen to a sermon by Rev. 


'G. Ames. He spoke from the text: “The spirit itself 


At 8 p. M. the social reunion announced for Saturday heareth witness with our spirit that we are the chil- 
evening was held, the change in time being made to per- | dren of God.” 


It was a delightful occasion which all seemed to enjoy. 


THIRD DAY, MAY 6. | 


The morning session was opened with devotional ex- | 
ercises, led by Rev. Kristofer Jansen, of Minneapolis. 
At 10 o’clock Rev. E.S. Elder, of Keokuk; took the chair, 
by request, while Mr. Gordon read an essay on “ Asso- 
ciated Charities.” The essay was listened to with much | 
interest, and was followed by an animated discussion of 
the general subject of associated charities. 

Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville, Pa., then read an 
excellent paper on “ Preparatioii for the Unitarian Min- 
istry.” Atthe close of the reading of this essay, Mr. | 
Sunderland presented a resolution in regard to the offer | 
of Mr. J. H. Wade to the Meadville Divinity School, | 
which was referred to the Committee on Work. | 

Mr. Hosmer then, on behalf of the Committee on Ed- | 
ucational Institutions, briefly reviewed the history of 
Mr. Wade’s offer, the consideration of it by the trustees 
at Meadville, their conclusion, and the present status of 
the whole matter. | 

From the Committee on Business came the following | 
resolutions of respect: 


Resolved, That this Conference desires to express its sense of the 
great loss which the cause of rational religion has sustained, during 
the past year,in the death of Rev. Geo. W. Hcsmer, D.D., one of the | 
honored pioneers of Unitarianism in the West, and first President of 
the Western Conference; Rev. R. L. Herbert, one of the brightest 
minds and finest spirits we ever had in our fellowship; and Prof. 
a Christy, one of the esteemed instructors of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Resolved, That in common with the friends of humanity and prac- 
tical religion everywhere, we mourn the death of Dr. Orville Dewey, 


as a friend of progress and an eloquent and earnest teacher of the 
religion of life and duty. 


b) 


Before taking a vote upon it, a tender tribute was paid 
to the memory of each by personal friends—to Dr. Hos- 
mer by Mr. Reynolds, and to Mr. Herbert and Prof. 


Christy by Mr. Jones. The resolutions were adopted by 
a standing vote. 


The following resolutions were then offered by Mr. 
Sunderland and adopted: 


Resolved, That our Conference record its gratitude for the life and 
work of Samuel Johnson, teacher of that religion of the soul which 
ag a oe thousand varying religions of human.-history. 

Resolved, That our Western Unitarian Conference joins the world 
in reverence for the names of Longfellow, Darwin, Emerson,—of Em- 
erson, the prophet who revealed afresh to man the deep 47 * of 
the Spirit; of Darwin, who in things of Sense revealed the “ Life of 
Ages ricnly poured ;” of Longfellow, who,;as Poet, saw in things of 
Sense allsymbols for the things of Spirit; three fellow-workers of 


the libera: faith, whose lives have made it forever more inevitable to 
velieve in God and good. 


Adjourned. 


The afternoon was devoted to a minister’s meeting 


and a meeting of the Woman’s Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was sponed with prayer by President 
Livermore, of Meadville. 


In the absence of A. G. Jennings, of Chicago, Mr. 


Mr. Hosmer presiding. 


among his own people, the Scandinavians. 
followed with an admirable discourse on the Agnostic 


the Western Sunday School Society was held. 


Jones read the report of the Committee on Publication. 


Rev. J. C. Learned moved the adoption of the re 
and spoke in very high terms of the efficient and busi- 
ove Book Co. was 
rt was adopted and referred to the 
Committee on Work, with instructions to nominate a 
standing Committee on Publication. 

Rev. Mr. Learned, of St. Louis, then read an able pa- 

er “Concerning Agnosticism,’ and was followed by 


ev. J. T. Bixby, of Meadville, on the same subject. 
_ FOURTH DAY, MAY 7. 
At 10:45 a. m., Sunday, the Church of the Unit 


was 
arles 


At 3 p. m. the annual sermon before the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference was delivered by Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, from the words: “ For this mortal 
must puton immortality.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


The platform meeting, to which the evening was de- 
voted, was opened at 7:30 with prayer by Mr. Effinger, 


Mr. Jansen gave an interesting account of the work 
Mr. Gannett 


and the three duties we owe him, viz.: to understand, 
to answer, and to thank him. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston; Mrs. Barrows, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. Wilson, of Ann Arbor; Miss Hultin, of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Reynolds, of Boston, each made interest- 
ing remarks, and the Sunday’s pleasant service closed. 


FIFTH DAY, MAY 8. 


The devotional exercises at 9 a. M. were conducted by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. At 10 a. m. the meeting of 


At 2 p.m. the Conference was called to order by the 
acting President, G. E. Gordon. F. E. Kittredge was 
elected Secretary for the rest of the Conference, and pro- 
ceeded to the transaction of business as introduced by 
1 vo Jae of St. Louis, Chairman of the Committee on 

ork. 

Rey. Brooke Herford, on behalf of that committee, 
read the apportionment of money expected from the 
churches of the Western Conference for the ensuing 
year (see page 130), which was adopted, with the recom- 
mendation that one-half of the amount apportioned to 
the several churches be paid by Nov. 1, 1882, and the re- 
maining half by March 1, 1883. | 

The committee recommended that Rev. Jenk.Ll. Jones 
be requested to continue as Secre of the W. U. Con- 
ference, including the editorship of Unrry and such at- 
tendance on local Conferences as may be desirable, his 
salary to be $1,500 for the ensuing year, dating from May 
1, and including such a vacation as the Executive Com- 
mittee may arrange. 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to make 
such arrangements as seem desirable for carrying for- 
ward the missionary work heretofore done by our 
Secretary ; and that it be also authorized to expend 
not exceeding $200 toward the salary of a clerk. 


WHEREAS, It seems desirable to encourage the various States to 
sustain missionaries of their own, y 


, That in case any State arranges to pay a State misstongyy, 
such a ge of the moneys paid by that State into the 


of the C. as may seem fair to the Executive Commi be re- 
turned to the State Association. ° | 


The special committee on the Wade Theol 


a the following resolution through 
which was adopted : 


WHEREAS, We have heard with dee interest of the generous 
roposition recently made by J. H. Wade, Esq., of Cleveland, to 
ound in thatcity a Theological School ona b and catholic basis, 


ical School 
r. Jones, 


- y d 
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inviting therein the union and transfer of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School for the greater strength and efficiency of the proposed 
institution, to be liberally endowed by him; and 

WHereas, The Trustees of the Meadville School, by the obligations 
of their trust, have not felt at liberty to favor a transfer of the school 
from Meadville, as proposed, therefore 

Resolved, That we, as a Conference, recognize with sincere grati- 
tude the munificent offer so generously made, and so courteously 
submitted to representatives of our Unitarian fellowship for their 
judgment and consideration ; that we cannot consent to lose such a 
nuble service to the cause of rational religion as that contem- 
med d in the generous proposition of Mr. Wade; that we still hope 

at his purpose may be carried into effect,to the advancement of 
religious education in this country, and that to this end we hereb 
desire to express our earnest sympathy with him in such an insti- 
tution as he has proposed to found,and our hearty co-operation 
with him in its establishment and for its future success. 

Rescived, That a committee of three be appointed by this Confer- 
ence,in connection with similar committees from the American 
Unitarian Association and the National Conference, to confer to- 

ther and with Mr. Wade for the establishment of such a school as 

e has proposed and offered so generously to endow. 


F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland; John Snyder, of St. 
Louis; and J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, were appointed 
such a committee. These gentlemen will meet the other 
representatives in Boston, during Anniversary Week. 


The Committee on Work reported the following: 


Resolved, That this Conference learns with pleasure of the yee 
Unitarian A plage to be held next July, °0-23, at Ma 
Wis., and that we recommend that a committee of three be appointed 
by this Conference to co-operate with the State Committee to make 
this prosperous, and to commend it to the favorable consideration of 
the people of the West. 


Adopted. 


The Committee on Work then presented a scheme of 
incorporation, the second article of which—the one de- 
fining the particular business and object for which the 
incorparation was formed—was brought before the Con- 
ference in the shape of a majority and minority report, 
as follows: 

Majority, Rey:ort.—The particular business and object of the Western 
Unitarian Conference shall be the transaction of business pertaining 
to the general interest of the societies tonnected with the Conference, 
and the promotion of rational religion. 

Mino ity .—The particular business and object of the Western 
Conference shall be the transaction of business pertaining to the 

eral interest of the societies connected with the Conference, and 


e advancement of the cause of intelligence, freedom, reverence, 
fello ip, character and helpfulness in religion. 


The majority report was advocated by Messrs. Herford, 
Sunderland, Crooker, Gordon, Wendte, Effinger, Hunt- 
ing, Cutter, Lusk and others. The minority report was 
urged by Messrs. Gannett, Hosmer, Learned, J. Ll. Jones, 
Mann, J. C. K. Jones, Snyder, Fisher, Crosby and others. 
The majority report was finally amended by the omis- 
sion of the last clause. The report, as amended, was 
adopted by a vote of 27 to 7. 

Conference adjourned. 


ed 


TUESDAY, MAY 9, 9:30 A. M. 


Conference was opened by prayer by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, Rev. G. E.'Gordon in the Chair. ~ 

Committee on Work reported, through its Chairman, 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this body be exp to the society 
in Cleveland for the bountiful and cordial hospitality extended to 
this Conference during the present session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be expressed for the 
reduction in fares granted to delegates to this meeting by railroad 
and steamboat companies. 

Resolved, That this Conference recommend the effort of the Unita- 
rian Society at Des Moines, Iowa, to build a new church, to the cor- 
dial sup 
nomination at 1 

Resolved, That when the Unitarian Society at Madison are prepared 
to go forward in the work of church building, this Conference will 
heartily recommend that interest to the generosity of the American 
Unitarian 
the opening sermon at the annual meeting o 

Resolved 


that they be 


Co. in such publishing schemes as may be deemed 


erence at its next annual meeting. 


—— 


rt of the churches of the West, the A. U. A., and the de- 


Association and Western Unitarians as a work of import- 
ance. 
Resolved, That Rev. J. Vila Blake, of ameney. be savales to preach 


, That in accordance with a-recommendation referred to 
this committee, that Messrs. W. C. Gannett, J. Ll. Jones and J. C. 
Learned be appointed as standing Committee on Publications, and 
oenemen to act in connection with the Colegrove Book 
practicable and of 

interest to our cause, and to make a report of the same to the 


The articles of incorporation, and the by-laws for the 
government of the same, were taken up, passed upon 
article by article, and then adopted as a whole, after 
which the officers were elected (see page 137). 

B. P. Moulton, J. Ll. Jones and Joseph Shippen were 
authorized to complete the incorporation upon the line 
indicated by the proceedings of the Conference. 

Moved by J. T. Sunderland, seconded by 8. 8. Hunt- 
ing, that the Directors of the Conference be instructed 
to execute a seal for the Conference with the words 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” en- 
graved se it as our motto. 

The following, introduced by Rev. C. W. Wendte, was 
passed, and then the vote, on motion of W. C. Gannett, 
who voted for the resolution, was reconsidered, and the 


resolution was laid upon the table: 

Resolved, That this twenty-eighth session of the W. U. Conference 
interprets Unitarian Christianity in no narrower sense than the cause 
of intelligence, freedom, reverence, fellowship, character and help- 
fulness in religion. . : 

F. L. Hosmer introduced the following: 

WHEREAS, Rev. Brooke Herford and Rey. Charles W. Wendte, who 
have been fellow-workers with us now for several years in our West- 
ern field, having charge over two of our largest and most important 


| yeni a~ yen about to leave the limits of our Conference for posts of 


dut er east, we wish to put on record our sense of the value of 


their work among us, their active interest in all the affairs of the 
ison, | Conference, and our warm personal regard and affection for them; 


and while we geeky regret their departure from among us, we con- 
gratulate the churches that are to have them as ministers, and we 
know that wherever they are they will be still bound to usin the 
unity of spirit and the love of our common work. 

Tender and complimentary remarks were made by 
Messrs. Hunting, Gannett, Jones,and Mrs. K. G. Wells, 
which were responded to by Brothere Herford and 
Wendte, after which the resolution was passed by a 
standing vote. 

Mr. Hosmer, on behalf of some friends of the Confer- 
ence, presented the Secretary, J. Li. Jones, with $500, 
with the request that it be used to — the expenses 
of a vacation visit to his birthplace in Wales. 

Moved by Mr. Gannett, | 


That Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, bear to the Unitarian Conference of South Wales the 
heartiest pone ys of our fellowship. They sent him to us in his 
se send him back a full-grown messenger of our common 
aith in freedom, fellowship, and character in religion. 

After the singing of a hymn, and the benediction by 
Secretary Jones, the Conference adjourned sine die. 

S. C. UDELL, 
F. E. KirrrepGe, _ 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN UNITA- 
RIAN SPATE CONFERENCE FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 1, 1882. 


Read before the Western Unitarian Conference at Cleveland. 


T. B. FORBUSH, SEC’Y. 

The Seventh Annual meeting of the Michigan Snes 
ence was held at East Saginaw, October 18-20, 1851; the 
Fifteenth Semi-annual meeting, at Kalamazoo, April 18- 
20, 1882. Both meetings were well attended, of more 
than usual interest, greatly stimulated our local fellow- 
ship and promoted our local work. At the October ses- 
sion Robert W. Savage, of the last class at Meadville, 
was ordained as minister of the church at Mt. Pleasant; 
and at the April meeting Rev. A. N. Alcott, late of the 
Presbyterian church, was installed over the church at 
Kalamazoo. Our efficient State Missionary, Rev. F. E. 
Kittredge, has wisely and ee conducted our State 
work ‘during the year, under the advice and direction of 
our Mission mmittee. In prosecuting that work 
he has visited every part of the State, traveled more 
than 7,000 miles within State lines, and preached in some 
eighteen or twenty different towns and cities. He has, 
by his own exertions, raised about $1,000, which the A. U. A. 
has supplemented by a gift of $500 to the State for mis- 


sionary purposes. He is also distributing some 280 copies 
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of the ~~ weekly, which are furnished by Eastern 
friends. During 
at Mt. Pleasant, over which Rev. R. W. Savage has been 
settled; have located Rev. Jos. Wassall at lonia; have 
organized regular services at Leslie, and have arranged 
for preaching at Saranac and Grand Ledge. The last 
two places being near Ionia, we hope to consolidate them 
into Bro. Wassall’s circuit. So much of our missionary’s 
time has been occupied in caring for old fields that com- 
aratively few new ones have been opened. Kalamazoo, 
ackson and Manistee have been without ministers dur- 
ing the year, but all are now supplied with experienced 
men who will do good work. Grand Haven will have 
its new church finished in June; Ann Arbor, in October ; 
Manistee has bought a lot, and will immediately build; 
while East Saginaw and Mt. Pleasant are moving in the 
same direction. This is our building year. Mention 
must be made of the admirable work which is being 
done by Rev. M. V. Rork and his associate, Miss Ida 
Hultin, in Southern Michigan. In addition to the es- 
tablishment of a school for young men and women, they 
have, within the last two years, built two good churches, 
one at Athens and one at Sherwood, and have estab- 
lished regular weekly preaching in two or three neigh- 
boring towns. Mr. Rork is a decided Unitarian, though 
his church at Athens has not yet united with our Con- 
ference. The church at Sherwood was represented at 
our spring meeting at Kalamazoo, and when Miss Hultin 
goes to Meadville, next fall, will look to us for a man to 
take her place, He will need bea good one if he fills it. 
Our missionary experience has shown us that our 
State is ripe for organic work. The seed which has been 
sown, and is being sown by so many agencies, is spring- 
ing up and needs wise caring and culture. The peripat- 
etic lecturer is not so much wanted as the thoughtful 
builder, whoshall organize crude ideas into some helpful 
life. We have learned three things. First, that every 
incipient church must_hgve very prudent handling and 
gentle nursing at the start, else it will hardly get more 
than “aname to be.” Secondly, that when we establish 
an organization we must stand by it, encourage it, nour- 
ish it, and never consent toits beingabandoned. Thirdly, 
that it is unwise to open up even the most promising 
new place until we can find the man to fillit. The want 
of the Conference to-day is men, men of ability and re- 
ligious earnestness, who will go in and possess themselves 
of the opportunities which le waiting. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IOWA UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 1, 1882. 


Read before the Western Unitarian Conference at Cleveland. 


MRS. C. T. COLE, SECRETARY. 


The work in Iowa during the past year has not been 
a showy one. We have had no large accessions to our 
ranks, no new churches dedicated, nor unusual sums of 
money raised. And yet the outlook to-day, present and 
prospective, is far from discouraging. From our inside 
standpoint we can see more of the real elements of en- 
couragement than on some former occasions when there 
was a greater apparent showing. 

The year’s work has been marked by a quiet accumu- 
lation of strength, especially in the older societies. 

Our young evangelist, Mr. Cushing, has been steadil 
enlarging his work, until it now occupies a very promi- 
nent place in our hopes for the future. From the small 
places near Iowa City, where he began his ministry, he 
responded to the earnest desire of friends in Brighton 
and Richland, and preached for them through the au- 
tumn, having the satisfaction of speaking to eager and 
delighted audiences, most of whom heard Unitarian 
preaching for the first time, and welcomed it as glad 
tidings. 

He being our only minister free to move, it seemed 


the year we have established a church | ised 


-|ning and Parker, of Frothingham and Savage. The Al- 
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best that he should devote his time to places that prom- 

i Accordingly, in January, he set about 
creating for himself a circuit from the larger towns on 
the line of the C.,B. &Q.R.R. This circuit is now com- 
pleted, and yields him a definite salary of $1,000. Mr. 
Cushing has been self-supporting from the first; and al- 
though a missionary in every sense of the word, the 
Association has never expended but $30 on his work. 

His circuit consists of one Sunday per month at Os- 
ceola, one at Red Oak, and two at Creston. The latter 
place is an important railroad center, and the work 
there has started out with more lusty vigor, more inhe- 
rent promise, than at any other point in the State. Ser- 
vices are held in the Opera House, with the largest audi- 
ences and the best music in the city. The local papers 
report “ crowded houses,” “many going away unable to 
get in,” “an audience of fully 700,” etc. A society has 
been formed,—its social gatherings already a feature of 
the town,—and a Sunday School is in process of forma- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the young society has been 
fanned to a white glow by the narrow and short-sighted 
opposition of the orthodox clergy of the city. They are 
already asking for services every Sunday. 

This Creston experience sets us to thinking. With 
such points and such possibilities of fresh, new growth 
all through our Western States, how much effort and 
time and money can we afford to expend in forcing into 
a new show of life,—often a mere struggle for existence, 
—some abandoned or unfortunate scion of the past? . 

For the last two years, for obvious reasons, our treas- 
ury has been unable to expand in proportion to the in- 
creased demand upon it. The few societies that are self- 
supporting feel that their best effort is required to meet 
their own enlarged expenditures. The State treasury 
has never received anything from societies as such, but 
depends entirely upon individual subscriptions and 
memberships. This past year, in our doubt and per- 
plexity, the A. U. A. one, 85 in as our special providence, 
and solved our problem for us by donating $300 to Des 
Moines and $200 to Council Bluffs. 
addition, during the Western Conference year, $502.71. 

If our mission were to conquer, we, in lowa, might well 
pause and doubt; but if, as we believe, it is rather “to 
leaven and to lift,” we have many significant signs of the 
times to hide in our hearts, while we patiently await 
God’s own time. 

The older and more thickly settled portions of our 
State are dotted with thriving towns, of which the one 
we visited last Sunday isatype. A village of 1,000 peo- 
ple, with six neat church buildings, all paid for years 
ago; but three of them closed and empty for two or 
three years past, the remaining three having services 
only on alternate Sundays, and small audiences then. 
Inside the pleasant homes we found the works of Chan- 


liance and Christian Register and Unity were eagerly read, 
and loaned to the neighbors, their sermons finally trans- 
ferred to scrap-books by those whose names still stood 
on Presbyterian and Congregational church rolls. One 
good Congregationalist brother, who had regularly rode ~ 
in six miles to hear Mr. Cushing, was most industriously 
circulating the tracts of the A. U. A. * 

In the one sermon we heard, from a Methodist pulpit, 
there was no word that might not have appropriately . 
dropped from a Unitarian platform. 

Religion is not dead! These silent and deserted 
churches stand there adjuring us to “ Ring out the old, 
ring in the new!” Steadily reminding us that it is our 
work to transform them into temples that stand for a 
Rational Religion,—temples whose doors of Freedom 
and Fellowship stand open wide to every truly devout 
and reverent soul, whose altar fires are ever aglow, in- 
viting all to enter who would worship the Infinite Father 
in “spirit and in truth.” 

The hour has struck! Where are our consecrated and 
heaven-anointed men and women who ere equal to, and — 
ready for, this work of reconstruction ? 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN THE WEST. 


The following is a list of the donations made by the A, U A. to 
the Missionary cause of the West, for the current year, as reported 
by Secretary Reynolds at the Cleveland meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference: 


MISSIONARIES. 
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$5,100 
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$18,425 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


BY FRANCES L. ROBERTS, SEC’Y. 


In response to the list of questions sent to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of the Ladies’ Aid Societies of the 
sixty-eight churches belonging to the Western Unitarian 


Conference, thirty-one answers have been received, only ‘le 


twenty-eight of them representing organized Ladies’ 
Societies; the other three had nothing to report, except 


that the ladies within the church were active in good | 


| 


work but had no separate organization. 


their families. Another reported relief sent the Michi- 
gan sufferers, and a Christmas festival for poor children. 
Another, the City Charity Organization, to an orphan 
asylum and to the general hospital. Several report no 
organized work, but looking after the needy by provid- 
ing clothes, etc. Another reports a contribution at 
Thanksgiving as used in hélping the poor and cloth- 
ing poor children for Sunday school. Another reports 
that they work in connection with the Associated 
Charity. 

In response to the question of what hindrance was 
found in their work, lack of interest seemed to be the 
chief. One response was, “indifference ;’ and another, 
“careless thinking;”’ “lukewarmness,” another; while 
some report “the over-worked condition of Western 
women” as cause of lack of interest, 


The response to the question of how many ladies in 
the church are engaged in interests outside the church, 
elicited very interesting replies, revealing a broad and 
unsectarian spirit among the women of our Western 
societies. We give ten replies in the order in which 
they were tabulated, and represent, in the number, but 
but one large city society. The others being in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


1. “Old People’s Home, Erring Women’s Refuge, 
Orphan Asylum, Home for the Friendless, Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital, and Flower Mission.” 

2. “Home forthe Friendless, The Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, Relief Society, Flower Mission, Free Sunday 


Afternoon Reading Room.” 


3. “Temperance movement, Kindergarten School.” 
4. “Evening School for Boys, reformatory work in 
jail, Flower Mission, and reading matter to the hospi- 
tals.” 
5. “Homecpathic Hospital, Home for the Friend- 
ss, and Young Women’s Christian Association.” 


6. “Temperance movement, suffrage, and public 
schools.” 


7. “ General missionary work, public school interests, 
and temperance.” 


8. “The Girl’s Industrial School, and the general 


The showing from the twenty-eight societies is so | benevolent work of the city.” 


good that the remaining forty will surely desire repre- | 
_| general benevolent work of t 


sentation another year. 

These twenty-eight societies represent a membership 
of 999; an average attendance of 552, Ten societies 
meet weekly, fifteen semi-monthly,threemonthly. Ten 
expend their money for charitable purposes only ; eight- 
een for church purposes—building, furnishing churches 
or towards minister’s salary. The total amount of 
money reported from the twenty-eight societies is 
$7,513.38. 

The social side of all the societies represented has 
- been well maintained. Sociables, clubs, and, in several 
instances, committees on hospitality, to look after 
strangers, are reported. This money was collected in 
various ways, but largely by festivals, entertainments, 
fairs, sales, etc. Some of it from the regular fees and 
dues of societies, and contributions. The money has 
all been nobly expended. One society contributes to 
two hospitals, has made 288 garments for the poor, 
has sent four boxes of clothing to Michigan sufferers. 
Another reports only individual charities ; still another, 
individual charities and a Free Kindergarten. Another 
helps several poor women to support themselves and 


9. “ Hospital, Free Reading Room, Public Library, and 


a. city.” 

10. Tworeport their ladies dion in temperance work. 

Here we have the skeleton facts of the work done by 
the women of these few Societies; but this report should 
not go out without fuller detail. The large city churches 
have the advantage in point of numbers, money raised, 
and report of noble expenditure; but the work of some 
of our small, struggling societies is, after all, the better. 
The women of the little band at Denver reported $1,000 . 
raised by their exertions the past year; and in answer to 
other questions, stated that the women had done all that 
was accomplished for the social life of the church. 
Bloomington has no separate organization. They raise 
their assessment for the Woman Conference aid in the 
assessment for the Western Conference, and contribute 
largely to the support of the church. They work outside 
in the Industrial School for Girls. 

Five Societies are kept alive, either wholly or in a 


large measure, by the continued exertions of their 
women. 


The touching response sent from the faithful keeper 
'of the keys in true apostolic succession, Miss Priestly © 
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of Northumberland, Penn., calls us all to renewed faith- 
fulness and effort. 

This word of woman’s work would be incomplete with- 
out mention of our two ministers—Miss Safford, who 
does such brave work at Humboldt and Algona, Iowa; 
and Miss Graves, at Baraboo, Wisconsin. ae 

This money reported represents not merely a contri- 
bution from the pockets of men, but it means the self- 
denial and individual exertion of the bulk of the women 
represented. In some of our churches there is a large 
proportion of self-supporting women, and many women 
of independent means, who are active in this work. In 
the large majority of instances this is the case, so that 
the money reported is the result of women’s work. 

I hope it is possible through this report to prove to 
this assemblage, and through this to a wider hearing, 
that this Woman’s Conference is not the result, as has 
been stated, of a wish or intention to separate the inter- 
ests of men and women, but to reach a fuller representa- 
tion of all the activities of the church than has seemed 
possible heretofore ; to organize, systematize and put in 
line forces that are now scattered and unrepresented, 
and, by thus weighing and estimating, to cube the influ- 
ence, strengthen the hands, and renew the spirit of 
those who now work so patiently, but sometimes with so 
little heart. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, HELD AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, MAY 
6-8, 1882. 


The first session convened at 2 p.m. May 6. A 
short but earnest address by the President, Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, welcomed the delegates and gave the objects 
and ideas of the Conference. Going back to the incep- 
tion, at Toledo, of the idea of a woman’s organization of 
any kind, she followed it down through the Liberal 
Union in Chicago, and from that to the widening out 
into the organization at St. Louis, May 1, 1881, of the 
Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference. She gave also 
a short history of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, 
and the way the question was disposed of as to whether 
we should Booots; an adjunct of the auxiliary or stand 
alone; illustrated the difference between the work of 
the East and West, and the necessity that our methods 
should correspond to our spirit and purposes, and for 
this reason it is best for us to work with the Western 
Conference in its hopesand plans. This first anniver- 
sary will be henceforth a memorable time. 

After the appointment of a Committee on Work and 
one on Nomination, the Secretary’s report was read, and 
is given in full elsewhere. 


| not to know all about the Bible, from Genesis to Reve- 


lation, than not to be able to make good bread. Mrs. §. 
J. Barrows thought one great duty of the women in the 
Liberal Church was to look after the schools for their 
children ; another, to spread their Liberal faith. 

A report of the local church work of the society at 
Cincinnati was read by Mrs. FayetteSmith. It has done 
good service in distributing Liberal literature and estab- 
lishing correspondence, through a Secretary, with many 
isolated Liberals in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and else- 
where. 

An essay on *“ What Can the Isolated Woman of the 
West do for the Liberal Church,” by Miss Sarah A, 
Brown, was read by Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones. The paper ad- 
vocated the establishment of literary bureaus from which 
could be sent out the literature of the Liberal Church 
to the many homes of the West, and recommended em- 
ulation of orthodox societies in zeal and earnestness. 

The paper called out good, bright talks from several 
speakers, among them Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, 
whose voice is always welcome. She said there was no 
work worth doing without it was done in the interest of 
Christianity. The Sunday afternoon session was con- 
ducted by women. 

The President of the Woman’s Conference, opened 
the service with Scripture reading, and was followed in 
prayer by Mrs. J. R. Effinger. 

The sermon, by Miss Mary F. Eastman, on “ Immor- 
tality,” was tender, comforting and uplifting, the very 
presence of the speaker being a benediction. 

At the platform meeting on Sunday evening, Mrs. S. 
C. Barrows, of Boston, and Miss Ida C. Hultin, of Sher- 
wood, Mich., took part in the exercises. 

Monday, May 8, at 2 p. m., the Conference held a con- 
cluding business session. 

First business being the report of the Committee on 
Work, it was made le Mrs. C. T. Cole, the Chairman, 
Mrs. McMahon, being absent. 
committee: 

1. That next year the Conference pay the entire 
salary ($700) of the Secretary, considering it a salaried 
office hereafter, and claiming the whole time of their 
Secretary. 

2. To aid Miss [da C. Hultin to carry on the prepara- 
tory studies necessary to fit ber for the Unitarian min- 
istry. 

3, To continue the plan started of raising a permanent 
fund by life memberships. : 

4. To carry out, so far as practicable, the plan proposed 
by Miss Brown for helping the isolated Liberals of the 

est. 

5. To broaden our faith by the study of matters per- 
taining to our religion in all ways possible. 

The suggestions were presented and voted upon one 
= one and carried, very little change being made in the 
phraseology, except in one or two instances, and in each 
case we append the resolution. 

It was voted to give Miss Ida C. Hultin $200.00 toward 


her preparatory studies for the ministry. Also, 
Resolved, That this Conference raise a permanent fund through 


It was suggested by the 


reasurer’s report is also given in full in this number 
of Uniry. 

Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, of Cincinnati, read a very in- 
teresting and earnest paper on “ Woman’s Relation to 
the Liberal Church,” and as the essay will be published 
hereafter in Unity, any summary will be unnecessary 
now. The discussion upon the essay was general and 
brigh*. Mrs. McMahon, in a little history of the origin 
and rise of the Unitarian Church at Quincy, Il., showed 
how women took up the neglected things, and these 
were often the most important. Mrs. Effinger, of Bloom- 
ington, continued the subject-of the relation of women 
to the Liberal Church. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells said 
she was more proud of being a Tdnitarian than of any- 
thing else. The tirst thing needed by the women of the 
Liberal Church was clear thinking. Itis more of asin 


life we gee or me to constitute a nucleus affording a revenue, and 
to which additions can be made through personal contributions. 
| This fund to be drawn from in case of emergency. 

Resolution upon fourth suggestion was amplified as 
follows: 


’ 


| Resolved, That this Conference, through its Secretary or State Direc- 
tors, enter into correspondence with persons in Kansas and other 
Western States who ask for liberal reading, to send them such peri- 
odicals as are provided by liberal publishers, i.e., Christian Regis’er, 
Unity, Unitarian tracts, etc. 

It.was also voted that each society be requested to 
appoint a lady or ladies to undertake the local mission- 
ary work. — : 

A resolution was presented by Mrs. J.C. Hilton, on In- 
corporation. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that articles of incor- 
poration be taken out immediately. That the name Women’s West- 


ern Unitarian Conference be preserved, and the object of the Con- 
ference be stated the same as already embodied in the constitution. 


—E———7E_7™ 


The resolution was carried, after some discussion ; and | 
the new Board of Directors with the officers for the - 


ensuing year were elected. 


President—Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. 8. C. Lil. Jones, Mrs. Julia M. 
Hunting. 

Treasurer—Mrs., J. C. Hilton. 

Secretary— Miss F. L. Roberts. 

Directors—Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mrs. Chester Covell, Mrs. A. 


L. Diggs, Mrs. F. B. Cook, Mrs. C. H. Clark, Mrs. Fayette | M 


Smith, Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. M. E. Ware, Miss Fannie 
B. Priestly, Mrs. J. C. Forbush, Mrs. Sayers, Mrs. Mitch- 
ell, Mrs. John Wilkinson, Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. 
Henry Booth, Mrs. C. P. Wooley. 

It was moved by Mrs. C. T. Cole, that “a vacation of 
three months be given the Secretary, Mies F. L. Roberts, 
to be taken as soon as she chooses.” 

A resolution was offered, and carried, that hereafter 
the traveling expenses of the Treasurer to the Confer- 
ence be paid. | 

A resolution was offered that the Conference appoint | 
three delegates to represent it at the Auxiliary Confer- 
ence at Saratoga, in September ; also, that an official me- 
morial be prepared for the Saratoga meeting, setting 
forth the origin, history and aim of our Women’s West- 
ern Conference. Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mrs. C. T. Cole 
and Mrs. Fayette Smith were appointed delegates. 

Conference adjourned to meet next year. 


F. L. Rosperts, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT BY STATES. 


oe 


Annual Life Ohert | 
STATES Member Member Contribu Total 
ships ships tions. 
DE odseces cece Baa Adee tee s 1.00 $ 13.0 
FREAD TS wae gga Deeg ees yee 11.00 27.00 
I a 82 13 111.0 323.00 
Kentucky.......... B.D veedecodees bole oeusbegsonsed 1.00 
ER ee SFO NE he ee 7.00 
Michigan........... 17 4 15.00 72.00 
a 46 18 5.00 231.00 
Minnesota......... ae :.. .tikbebdabeosesont 4.) 18.50 
c LL aa a Se er ah ae 1.00 
Th) dekian ao ube 0 eee 8 RRS, LS 25.00 26.00 
Pennsylvania..... > °§ Ti bdwedeoneae seliaatansmiaalons 5.00 
Wisconsin ......... + “GWpesdeaédodea 36.50 51.50 
$776.00 


Mrs. JOHN C. HILTON, 
Treasurer W. W. U. C. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


In response to the circulars sent by the Secretary to 
the different schools-within the limits of the Western 
Conference, reports were received from thirty. Several 
schools made no reports; but as amongéhe number were 
some of our larger as well as smaller schools, the statis- 


tical information contained in the following report may 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


May 1, 1881 TO May 1, 1882. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand, Ma 
Money received 
contributions. 
‘Meadville, Pa., contributed for 1880-1 
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be taken as fairly representative of the schools as a 


whole. The average number of scholars to the school is 
107, of whom forty-three per cent. are boys-and fifty- 
seven per cent. girls. This number, however, does not 
include adult classes in several of the schools. 
Mission School of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
under Mr. C. 8. Udell, leads the list with its 355 scholars, 
and next comes the school in Quincy, with its 194. 


The 
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$21135 favor. Christmas and Easter are still the favorite fes- 
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pe the men of our congregations are taking in this most 
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grow” the Sunday School when they see their fathers 
and older brothers actively interested therein. Teach- 
ers’ meetings are reported in about one-third of the 
schools ; of these, a part only are held weekly. 

The question, “ What helping or missionary work does 
your school do ?” received some suggestive answers. One 
school has/“given aid to a Kinder-garten ;” one has 
“given a Christmas-tree, clothing, and twenty dollars to 
the Colored Orphan Asylum of the city ;’ another also 
has “ aided Orphan Asylums’” and distributed “ Thanks- 


giving baskets,” and placed “ice-water barrels on the 


and only upon urging, out of their willingness to 
serve, and upon the failure of others who lack a like 
willingness. It is no easy task to meet a class of restless 
boys or girls regularly every Sunday, to hold their atten- 
tion, and to teach them what shall be of service in shap- 
ing conduct. and character. It requires no little fore- 
thoughtand care. It does not leave one free to question 
of the weather whether he or she will “ venture out this 
morning to church.” It taxes one’s time, and it abridges 
what to many is the cherished freedom of the one leis- 
ure day of the week. In all the departments of church 


streets ;” one has taken “ forty-five memberships in the | interest and activity none deserves greater recognition 


Humane Society (Milwaukee) ;” some have contributed | 


to flower missions; two to ‘‘the Michigan sufferers ;” 
one has sent money to a Mission Sunday School; one 
reports the distribution of choice flower-seeds among the 
scholars, the flowers raised by their own hands to be 
given_to the City Flower Mission attached to the school— 


a little patch of garden. These features form only a part 


“helping or missionary work” done in our various schools 

At the close of the circular sent out by the Sectetary 
were the following questions: What special needs have 
you felt in the Sunday School work? What new meth- 
ods or suggestions have you to propose? A very common 
response, in varied phraseology, is the call for competent 
teachers: “teachers who have earnestness and enthusi- 
asm for the work ;” “teachers, teachers, rEAcHERS!” writes 
one; another, “teachers should be carefully selected, 
and, if possible, trained for the work ; attention should 
be given to the gradation of scholars according to in- 
telligence and ability ;’ another, “the Superintendent 
and chorister of the Sunday School should be paid; 
class-system, as it now is, should be abolished, and in 
some part of the service Sunday School and church unite 
in common worship;” “a series of lessons especially 
adapted to mission schools” is the felt need of one; “a 
series of simple and compact lessons which can be ex- 
plained in from twenty to thirty minutes,” writes ano- 
ther ; lessons “that can be put into the scholars’ hands, 
to be studied and learned through the week, thus ansist- 
ing the teachers who are less able to depend wholly 
upon their oral instruction from Sunday to Sunday,” 
says one; one school suggests that the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society “ publish Mr. Frothingham’s 
‘A Child’s Creed’ for general distribution in our schools.” 
[See Child’s Book of Religion, by Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, p. 211.] 

The foregoing comments and suggestions come from 


. some of our strongest and best conducted schools, as well 


as from some of the weaker ones; and the apparent 
complaint and criticism are less from a sense of what 
the school is doing as compared with other schools, 
than from a feeling of what the Sunday School might 
be made if all the really available strength and help 
within the congregation were turned to its use. In 
few schools, probably, are the teachers, as a class, 
drawn from those men and women of the church or 
congregation who are best qualified for the posi- 
tion by experience and education; they often take 
their classes, when asked to do so, with reluctance, 


and thanks than those who give themselves to the work 
of the Sunday School. 

The bond between our main society and our different 
schools is much less than it might be andshould be. In 
answer to the Secretary’s question, but few teachers or 


scholars, comparatively, are connected with the society 
a suggestion worth acting upon where the children have 


by membership therein. In the belief of the Secretary, 


,| however, this has been less owing to any lack of interest 
probably, of what might be brought in under the head of | 


within our schools and congregations towards the society 


.| and the work it is doing than to the imperfect methods of 


organization we have hitherto been working under. In 


this connection the Sunday School and church in St. 


Paul, under Mr. Gannett, should receive special mention 
for their list of sixty-seven memberships in the society 
the past year. Such responses from all our schools would 
put our society in position to do more and yet better 
work. A committee was appointed at our last annual 
meeting (at St. Louis) to devise a plan by which all our 
schools may be brought into closer connection and co- 
operation with our general society. That committee 
will report to you to-day, through its chairman, Mr. 
Blake, President of eur Society, and in view of this forth- 
coming report your Secretary will not dwell longer upon 
this matter of increasing our membership. 

Our society has continued its work during the past 
year: It has added to its list of publications Part IT. of 
“Unity Services and Songs” for Sunday Schools, by J. 
Vila. Blake; “Unity Shorter Services” for Sunday Schools, 
intended especially for infant classes, containing four 
services with music, by Mrs. A. L. Parker; “Channing 
and the Unitarian Movement in America,” by W. C: 
Gannett; “Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement 
in America,” by R. A. Griffin; “Sunday Talks about 
Sunday,” by J. Ll. Jones; “Stories from Genesis,” by 
Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland ; “The Story ofthe English New 
Testament,” by N. P. Gilman; “Talks about the Bible,” 
by Newton M. Mann; “The More Wonderful Genesis ; 
or, Creation Unceasing,” by H. M. Simmons, and a 
special Flower Sunday service. All the literary work in 
the preparation of the manuals has been freely given by 
those who have undertaken it, out of interest in the 
cause and at the request of the society. Much of what 
we have done has been tentative only, a feeling of our 
way towards the better equipment of our Sunday 
Schools. Already we are reaping the benefit of the 
society’s efforts since its organization nine years ago. 
But what has been done is only the beginning of what 
we hope to do; and towards this larger work before us 
we ask the interest and aid of all who have at heart the 
welfare of our Sunday Schools. 


~ =e 7”. Res ila | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEET- 


ING OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the Society had been set for Monday 
afternoon and evening, May 8, but owing to the sudden 
call home of the President, Mr. Blake, the day’s. pro- 
gramme was changed, and the meeting appointed for the 
afternoon occupied the morning hours. Mr. Blake pre- 
sided. Mr. Hosmer, Secretary, read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting (St. Louis), and also his report for 
the past year. It was moved by Mr. Jones that the Sec- 
retary should prepare a list of such suggestions as seemed 
to him feasible in the various reports from the schools, 
and give them to the Executive Committee for consid- 
eration during the coming year. The Treasurer, Miss 
F. L. Roberts, then read her annual report, whereby a 
deficit of $500 was shown. The report was an earnest 
and business-like statement of the methods and means 
of the Society, calling attention especially to the low 
prices of its publications, whereby little or no profit ac- 
crued to the Society from their sales. This led to an 
earnest discussion as to whether the prices should be 
advanced, many opposing this idea on the ground of the 
missionary character of the Society. The introduction 
of our manuals isa feature of our general missionary 
work, and cheap prices facilitate this introduction. Mr. 
Jones strongly urged this plea, and in the course of his 
remarks he paid a hearty tribute to our publisher, Mr. 
Charles E. Sinclair, of Chicago, for his uniform courtesy 
and patience in all the Society’s dealings with him. 
Remarks were also made by Messrs. Blake, Hunting, 
Wendte, Crosby, of St. Joseph, and Mann, of Rochester, 
all speaking in praise of the work of the Society, while 
some of them would have it more self-supporting by 
means of its publications and higher prices therefor. 
Interest and earnestness characterized the discussion. 
Several life-membexships and many annual memberships 
were obtained. The following pledges were given to- 
wards paying off the Society’s indebtedness: C.S8. Udell, 
in behalf of the Sunday School of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, (on condition that the whole debt is 
raised), $50.00; Mrs. Crosby, of St. Joseph, Mo., from 
friends in that city, $50; Mr. Hosmer, from the Church 
of the Unity, Cleveland, $50.00; Mrs. Anna C. McFadon, 
Quincy, Ill., $50.00; Mr. Cutter, from his Sunday School 
in Buffalo, $25.00. A subscription of $100.00 was later 
added by J. H. Wade, Esq., of Cleveland. 

J. V. Blake, as Chairman of the committee of three, 
appointed a year ago to devise a plan for bringing the 
local schools into closer connection with the general So- 
ciety, then submitted the committee’s report, which for 


its importance and interest to all our Sunday School 
workers is here given in full: 


— 


(c) The Branch Secretaries to send list of members to the Secre- 
tary of the 8. 8. Society, and to notify him when any new members 
join, or when any old member removes. 


(d) By the Ist of March, or two months before the annual meét- 
ing of the 8.8. Society, whenever held, plans, enterprises, recom- 
mendations, subjects for discussion, shall be sent by the Branch 
Societies to the Secretary of the 8. 8. Society. From these the Secr-tary 


shall make up the programme for the annual meetings, and send a 
copy of the programme to each Branch one month beforehand. 


(e) The various subjects on this programme may be discussed in 
the Branches; and the majority vote of a Branch on any practical 
subject or proposed plan or enterprise therein, properly authen- 
ticated and presented or transmitted by the Secretary of the Branch 
to the Secretary of the 8. 8. Society, shall be counted as one vote in 
deciding the subject at the annual meeting of the Society. Ora 
Branch Society may introduce a motion or motions atthe annual 
meeting of the Society, transmitted by the Secretary of the Branch 


to the Secretary of the Society, and by him reported to the annual 
meeting. 


(f) The minutes of the Branch meetings shall be furnished by 
the Secretary of the Branch to the Secretary of the Society, and 


shall be used by him in preparing his annual report of the 8. 8. ac- 
tivities for the year. 


(g) The publications of the Society shall be sold to Branches at 
ten per cent. discount. 


5. INTRODUCTION OF THIS PLAn.—We recommend that a committee 
be appointed to issue an address to the Sunday Schools, setting 
forth this system of Branches and explaining it in detail, and urg- 
ing the formation of Branches in every school; that to this ad- 
dress be appended a descriptive list of the Society’s publications ; 
that copies of this address be sent to the ministers, and, when possi- 
ble, also to Superintendents of schools; and that when, after rea- 
sonable time, no notice has been taken of it, and no Branch Society 
reported from any place, the Secretary of the Society shall follow up 
the address by a letter to the minister or Superintendent at that 
place, respectfully urging the matter on his attention. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. V. BLAKE, 
JENK. LL. JONES, 
FRANCES L. ROBERTS, 


¥ committee 
On motion of Mr. Gordon the report was acee 
and was referred to the incoming Executive Board, with 
instructions to carry out so much of it as shall be feasi- 
ble. It was also voted that Mr. Blake should be upon 
the Board for this special action. 
The evening session opened at 8 o’clock, Mr. Hosmer 
in the chair. Mr. Jones presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee, suggesting the following per- 
sons as Officers for the ensuing year, and as incorporators 
of the Society: (See e 173.) 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, then spoke of the 


work of the Eastern Unitarian 8S. S. Society, and ex- 
plained the new series of 8. 8. Lessons planned and al- 
ready in preparation by that Society. e work is in 
the hands of a permanent committee, viz.: Mrs. K. G. 
Wells, President; Revs. H. W. Brown, Geo. A. Thayer, 
E. A. Horton, W. H. Lyon, Geo. H. Young, C. F. Dole. — 
The plan consists of\fourteen series of lessons, viz.: “a 
I. Evraicau: (1) oe ae of the Idea of Ought: ~— 
twelve Lessons, by Mrs. K.G. Wells; (2) Virtues and 
Vices, by Mrs. B. C. Barrows; (3) Development of the 
Conscience, by Rev. Geo. Batchelor; (4) International 
Ethics, by Rev. C. F. Dole; (5) The Will and Emotions. 
II. Husroricat: (1) The World’s Religions outside 


of the Heb Prof. C. C. 
each Sunday School or Branch; but it is recommended that they be re ne tskeee than eae F eter ‘Malach by Par 


regulee, Gnd of letet 00. ofan an once ie two monte. Toy; (3) Hebrew Legends, by Rev. 8. R. Calthrop; (4 

4. RiGHTs, PRIVILEGES, DuTIEs.—(a) The members of a Branch The Life of Christ, by Rev. H. N. Brown; (5) Paul an 

to be thereby members of the 8. S. Society, entitled to all the rights _ the Early Church, by Rev. E. H. Hall; (6) Church His- 

of members, including voting at the annual meetings of the Society. | tory, Treated ge a, wang f by Prof. J. H. Allen; (7) 

() The Branch Treasurers to send all membership fees, and any | Art in Religion, Rey. Arthur M. Knapp; (8) The 

other moneys that may be contributed, to the Treasurer of the 8. 8. | Bible as Literature, Uy Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. 
n 


Society, promptly : provided that twenty-five per ceut. of said moneys | Il. Docrriar: itarian Belief, by Prof. Frank G, ! 
may be retained for the local use of the Branch. Peabody. 7 


PLAN FOR ENLARGING THE 8. 8. SOCIETY BY A SYSTEM OF 
BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


1. A BrancH Socrety To BE ESTABLISHED IN EVERY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL: To CONSIST OF TEACHERS AND OFFICERS : 


Not less than eight members to a Branch. 
Annual Fee, $1.00. 


2. ORGANIZATION OF THE BRANCH : 
President. 


Secretary and Treasurer in one. 
3. MEETINGs.—To be arranged according to the convenience of 
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_ Following this report, which was listened to with great and exceptional, it is only because of the wider and 
interest, came an admirable paper upon Doctrinal Les- grander recognition of His hand everywhere and etern- 


sons in the Sunday School, by Mrs. K. G. Wells, as an- , : 
nounced upon the programme. Rev. N. M. Mam read’ !/y upon the springs of the universe. Of course, con 


a scholarly paper upon Historical Lessons in the Sunday | Servatism followed with its comment, for Herford was 
School ; Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., read a paper there, and spoke for the essential truthfulness of the 
upon How to Teach Temperance in the Sunday School, and gospel narrative, and the absence of any spirit of glori- 


Rev. Brooke Herford closed the evening with a suggest- |, . ' ; 
ive paper on Lessons upon Jesus. Any attempt at brief. fying exaggeration. The supernatural in the Bible 


abstracts of these several papers would do them injus- needed, he thought, explanation rather than rejection. 


tice. They were carefully written, and were full of sug-| Mrs. Effinger sent her Sunday School paper, which 


gestion, and they made the meeting one of the most in- h t ; i Biden Veneaiill 
teresting and profitable of the whole Conference. They was, perhaps, the next best thing to being there herse 


commended the aims and methods of the Sunday School Subsequently Blake was placed upon the stand and 
Society to the audience, and at the close of the day’s questioned as to how he maintains the banner Sunday 
session it was found that one hundred and thirty dollars School’ of Western liberalism. A very profitable hour 
had been received into the treasury in annual and life was spent in conference upon this subject, but the Sec- 


aren lender pores, Feeney comet Phy | retary lacks the facility to capture the pith of the matter 
congregation ; and the people could not but feel anew Upon his pencil point for the benefit of Unity readers. 


the importance of clear and definite convictions touch- Perhaps “no excellence without great labor” might be 
ing moral and religious ideas and principles on the oh a comprehensive motto for Blake’s plan. His discipline 


of the young,—the interest and value of the Bible - ' 
tory, to ht —F as a supernaturalism, but in the modern | of pupil, supervision of teacher, preparation of matter 


historical spirit, and as a help to the better understand- | and method, and the subordination of many things to 


ing of the growth and development of all religion,—and the conscientious consummation of his plans, are the 


the power of the life of Jesus, when truly presented, to | gacret of his success. Mrs. Gibb. in a twenty-minute 
quicken faith and lead to nobler character and conduct. | of “Thoughts for Lib ined Christians.” insisted 


The following resolution, moved by Mr. Gannett and | CoERY 
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seconded by Mr. Jones, was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the W. U. 8.8. Society return warm thanks to Miss 
F. L. Roberts, the retiring Treasurer, for her long and conscientious 
service during the hardest and neediest years of its infancy,—service 
rendered through her sickness and her health with equal self-forget- 
fulness. Whatever of success there may be in store for this Society 
it will always owe much to the persistent faith and patient zeal o 
her who never doubted that we had a future and a mission. 


The Society, on motion of Mr. Wendte, then gave ex- 
pression of its thanks to Cleveland friends for the hospi- 
tality with which it had been welcomed and its work 
furthered while among them. All present joined.in a 


by Brooke Herford. F. L. Hosmer, 
Secretary. 
THE ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS FRA- 
TERNITY. 


Held at Mattoon, April 25-27, 1882. 


Beautiful weather favored the Mattoon Conference, 
genial hospitality delighted the hearts of visitors, and 
excellent fraternal feeling rendered the Conference har- 
monious throughout. Absentees were numerous, and 
the programme as carried out was, in consequence, not 
the programme as printed. 

Dr. Eliot and Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. Louis; Bowser, 
of Evansville ; Maj. McClaughry, of Joliet; and the Sec- 


upon a place for liberals to stand, if they would hope to 
move the world. She indicated in some degree the 
ground to be occupied, embracing a positive conviction 
and living belief on one hand, and a spirit of tolerance, 
fellowship and unity on the other. The patient eleva- 
tion of humanity is the work in hand; true men and 
women workers the need; and unity of effort the 
liberal duty. Under the heading “Our Daily Bread,” 
Mr. Fisher examined the relation of prayer to our 


islosine hymn, and the word of benediction was spoken | material needs, and entered into a consideration of 


some of the economic problems of the day, especially 
the subject of the daily bread of the poor. The urgent 
need of some amelioration of the condition of a large 
class of humanity was shown, and some suggestion 
made of whence help must come. 

Herford was quick to the defence of England against 
the arraignment of statistics quoted, and also asserted 
the frequence to the very poor of the petition for daily 
bread. Other earnest comment showed the paper dis- 
cussed a living question. 

Mr. Herford was given the leading place Wednesday 
evening, at the solicitation of many local hearers to 
whom day attendance was impossiblé),and who were 
unwilling to miss the opportunity—probably the last 
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one—to hear him. Uniry readers know Herford, and 
he needs no eulogy here. All hearers united in the 
esteem in which Illinois Fraternity has long held him. 
After further remarks by Powers and Blake, the meet- 


retary of the Western Conference, were conspicuous 
among absentees. Let no one credit Jones with ubiq- 
uity. That he was not at Mattoon proves the .sub- 
jection of his will-power to limitations of the material. | ing resolved itself into a social grasping of hands, dur- 
Gibb, Powers, Pope, Mrs. Gibb and Mrs. Manford ing which the Conference individually said good-bye to 
represented the Universalist faith in the Conference. Mr. Herford. The Secretary testifies to the willingness 
The local attendance was good throughout. with which this brother has always responded to Con- 
It was the Secretary’s misfortune to miss the Confer- | ference demands, and Conference knows no failure 
ence sermon, by Mr. Effinger. Wednesday morning, | where Herford is. “ Better,” he says, “to have you 
after a devotional hour, Blake, in an able paper, con- | sorry, than have you glad to have me go.” And we are 
sidered “The Supernatural in the Bible,” treating the very sorry. 
subject in a spirit so reverent as to offend none, however Thursday morning, devotions led by Mr. Powers, in 
earnestly they might oppose his conclusions. If he re-| remarks upon the essential benevolence of God’s plan, 
fuses to recognize the hand of God in the occasional | and the need of our broadening to see the good in all 
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things, instead of narrowing Omnipotence to carry out 
the good we conceive. Mrs. Gibb, Mrs. Manford, Messrs. 
Pope, Blake and Gibb, “ bore testimony ” to the same ; 
after which followed the consideration of the Sunday 
School before mentioned. 

Afternoon, Mrs. Manford, taking for her text “ What 
Man Has Done Man Can Do,” substituted “woman,” 
and from a hasty review of woman’s place in history 
found large place for woman in the world’s work, and 
large hope to humanity therefrom. Much regret was 
expressed at the cutting of this paper, necessitated by 
engagements elsewhere, limiting Mrs. Manford’s time. 
Her paper elicited earnest and general comment. Mr. 
Powers addressed the Conference on the subject of 
means and methods of making our efforts effective in 
accomplishing the work we have todo. He spoke of 
the need of faith in God and faith in man, and the im- 
portance of the beginnings of things, however small. 


The following letter from Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. 
Louis, was read : 


My Dear Mr. DovuTuHiIT :—Upon your kind and speci:! invitation, 7 
had made up my mind and heait to meet “my brethren in the L’b- 
eral Faith” at their gathering in Mattoon; but 1 reckcned without 
my host, é. ¢., without my pressing work in the midst of my conzre- 
gation, so I have to stay at home, and must confine my well-wishing 
for the succe:s of your meeting to a few hastily written thoughts 
and sentiments. . 

When the diseipjes of Moses and the followers ot Jesus cordially 
meet nowadays, it is no longer the special pleading of tolerance that 

rompts their mutual -will. This tolerance was enough 
n the first hour of the dawning day, when timid doubts and misty 
confusion were yet lurkingintheair. In this rather advanced re- 
ligious and intellectual forenoon,in the broad and brisk flood of 
light, tolerarce is too narrow an influence. The Jew recognizes in 
the Liberal Christian the fellow-man who comes nearer the Mosaic 
rophecies than any otoer of the Gentile iraternity, and the Christ- 
fan finds the Liberal Jew «breast with the vanguard of the Universal 
Church. We have both of us all the reason in the world to congret- 


ulate each other upon this happy succ ss. 


True, we have both sustained irreparable losses. Bellows and 
L'lienthal left us. Let us mingle our common ef and our un- 
divided praise. Let the Liberal Jew pay soe the memory of 
the great and good Dr. Bcllows,and may the Libere] Christian not 
forget the faithful and venerable Rabbi Lilienthal. Let theshining 
wark of these two true huwanitarians bid ‘‘Good Speed” to all the 
truly liberal field-hands in the coming harvest. 


th these si :cere!y cherished se: timents, I remain yours, 
S. H. SoNNESCHEIN. 
St. Louis, April 26, 1882. 


Mattoon Society expressed their gratification at the 
success of the Conference they had undertaken with 
some trepidation. Visitors had previously expressed 
themselves heartily pleased with the good people of 
Matoon, and all felt that an excellent Conference was 
had. 

The Conference voted $25 to the Western Unitarian 
Conference. C. E. Swirzer, Secretary. 


— —_ ———e 


“ Nothing is surer than that the silence of some men 
is more religious than the speech of others. It implies 
a deeper reverence, a profounder awe, a heart more 
deeply touched by the infinities and immensities of the 
outward universe and those mysteries of the inner life 


which are so much more solemn and appealing.”—John 
W. Chadwick. 


=) 
Truth works out its own way. If you allowa gold 
coin coppered over and a gilded copper coin to circulate 


for a while, they will gradually change their characters 


without the aid of any extra rubbing or scouring.—Her- 
man Grimm. 


——— 


There is an art of standing above that which we have 
learned. Knowledge is only the guide to that which 
neither allows itself to be acquired, nor to be communi- 
cated further in a learned manner.—Herman Grimm. 


Directory, |88i-82. 
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CONFERENCES, ETC.” 


1852.—W gesteRN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Office, 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, M1. 


President, B. P. Moulton, of Chicago. Vice-President, G. E.Gordon, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, J. Li. Jones, of Chicago. Treasurer 
—— Shippen,of Chicago. Additional Directors—S. 8. Hunting, of 
Des Moines, lowa; T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, Mich.; John Snyder, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; Prof. W. F. Allen, of Madison, Wis.; W. C. Gannett, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; N. M Mann, of Rochester, N. Y.; F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. G. How- 
land, of Lawrence, Kan.; C. J. K. Jones, of Louisville, Ky.; G. L, 
Cary, of Meadville. Pa.: Mrs B. F. Felix, of Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Jen- 
nings, of Chicago, Ill.; John Wilkinson, of Chicago, Ill.; D. L. Shorey, 


of cago, lll.; Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
B. McMahon, of Quincy, Il. 


1881.—Women’s WesteRN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Office, 40 Madison St., Chicago. : 

. President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 8. C. Ll. 
Jones, Mrs. Julia M. Hunting. Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton. Secre- 
tary, Miss F. L. Roberts. Additional Directors—Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mrs. 
Chester Covell, Mrs. A. L Diggs. Mrs. F. B. Cook, Mrs. C. H. Clark, 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. M. E. Ware, Miss Fannie 
B. Priestly, Mre. J.C. Forbush, Mrs. Sayers, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. John 
Wilkinson, Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. Henry Booth, Mrs. C. P. Wooley. 


1873.—WesTERN UNITARIAN SunpDAY ScHOooL Soctrery. 
Office, 40 Madison St., Chicago, I1. 


President, J. V. Blake, Quincy, Iil. ‘Vice-President, Louis Greeley, 
Chicago. Secretary, Mrs. E.T. Leonard, Hyde Park. Treasurer, M. 
Leonard, Hyde Park. Additional Directors—Mrs. John Wilkinson, 
Miss Florence Hilton. Horace Badger, 4 Ll. Jones, Chicago; F. L. 
Hosmer, Cleveland; W. C. Gannett, St. Pdul; Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, 


Ann Arbor; G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 
1866.—WiusconsIn CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 
PENDENT SOcCIRTIES. 


President, Prof. William F. Allen, Madison. Vice-President, W. C. 
Wright, Madison. Secretary, Rev. Henry M. Simmons, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Frances B. Cook, Janesville. 
urer, Rey. Gustavus E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 


1875.—MIcnIGAN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


President, Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit. egg | Rey. Trowbridge B. 
Forbush, Detroit. Missionary, Rev. Frank E. Kittredge, Muskegon. 
Treasurer, George W. Stickney, Grand Haven. 


1870.—TuHeE FRATERNITY OF ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOcrETIES. 


President, Kersey H. Fell, Bloomington. Secretary, E. C. Switzer, 
Galesburg. Treasurer, Rey. Chester Covell, Buda. 


1877-—THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. ; 

President, Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa City. Vice-President, Hon. B. F. 
Gue, Des Moines. xg Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant Treas- 


urer, Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. Trustees, Rev. 8S. 8S. Hunting, 
Davenport; Charles P. Birge, Keokuk; Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Algona. 


1878.—INDIANA CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
INDEPENDENT SOcIgTIES. 


President, Hon. F. Church, Valparaiso. Vice-President, Mrs. W. W. 
Cheshire, Crown Point. Secretary, 


1880.—Oxn10 CoNFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDE- 


PENDENT CHURCHES. 


President, . Vice-Presidents, Prof. A. A. Livermore, Mead- - 
ville; A. B. Champion, Esq., Cincinnati. Secretary, Rev. J. T. Lusk, 
Marietta. Board of Directors, Rey. C. W. Wendte, Cincinnati; Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland; Prof. J.T. Bixby, Meadville, Pa. 


1880.—Tue Kansas UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


President, C.G. Howland, Lawrence, Vice-President, W. H. Booth, 


Leavenworth. Secretary, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence. Treasu- 
rer, Mrs. O. W. McAllister, Lawrence. 


1881.—THEe Cuicaco CHANNING CLUB. 


Secretary and Sropmanet, Bele Winters, .. Howland Block, Chi- 


) * ee Messrs, P. B. Mouiton, H, J. McFarland, Dr. E. In- 
eafie, Benj. F. , J. A. Rocher. 


1844.—Tue MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 


ed to educate young men and women for the ministry. 
Well furnished with library and an efficient corps of professors. Ex- 


nses moderate. A ben fund to aid deserving students. Ad- 
con President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 
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ORGANIZED SOCIETIES. Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—First Unitarian Church, Henry M. Simmons. 
ae J ‘ 
Below we give a list of the organizations within the limits of the Skandinavian Liberal Church, Kristofer Jansen 


Western Unitarian Conference, together with the name of the Minis- 
ter in charge. Where there is no settled pastor we give the name of 
one of the officers or interested laymen, printed in Italics, The list 
is only approximately correct, as many embryo societies are not 
included, and there are others which might not choose to be pub- 
lished in this list, but whom we are, nevertheless, glad to recognize 
as fellow-workers for ‘‘Freedom, Fellowship and Characterin Reli- 
gion:” . 
California. 

Los Angelos—First Unitarian, G. A. Dobinson. 

Santa Barbara—Unity Society, Abraham W. Jackson. 

San Diego—Unity Congregational Church, David Cronyn. 

San Francisco—First Unitarian, Horatio Stebbins. 

San Jose—Unity Church, Clarence Fowler. 


Colorado. 
Denver—First Unitarian, Augustus M. Weeks. 
Greeley—Unitarian Churcb, Joseph F. Gibbs. 
Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Unitarian Church, John Visher. 
Illinois. 
Alton—First Congregational, Judson Fisher. 
Bloomington—Free Congregationalist, J. R. Effinger. 
Buda—Christian Church, Chester Covell. 
Chicago—Chureh of the Messiah, Brooke Herford. 
aa Unity Church. 
" Third Unitarian, William R. Cowl. 
" Fourth Unitarian. 
Geneseo—First Unitarian, Milton J. Miller. 
Geneva—First Christian Congregational, T. H. Eddowes. 
Jacksonville—Free Congregational, Joseph Mason. 
Mattoon—Unitarian Society, Jasper L. Douthit. 
Monmouth—Unity Church. 
Nora—Independent Society. 
Quincy—Second Congregational, J. Vila Blake. 
Rockford—Christian Union, Thomas Kerr. 
Sheffield— Unitarian, Chester Covell. 
Shelbyville—First Congregational, Jasper L. Douthit. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—Church of the Unity, Alexander T. Bowser. 
..debart—First Unitarian, W. H. Reiffenberg, 
Indianapolis—Unity Church. 
La Porte—First Unitarian. 
Iowa. 
Algona—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Council Bluffs—Unitarian Society, 
‘Creston—Unitarian Church, Volney B. Cushing. 
Davenport—First Unitarian, Arthur M. Judy. 
Des Moines— First Unitarian, Sylvan 8. Hunting. 
Humboldt—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Iowa City—Unitarian and Universalist, Oscar Clute. 
Keokuk—First Unitarian, Edwin 8. Elder. 


Kansas. 
Lawrence—Unitarian Church, Clark G. Howland. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—Church of the Messiah, Charles J. K. Jones. 


Michigan. 

Ann Arbor—First Unitarian, Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Athens—Church of Athens, Martin V. Rork. 
Charlotte—First Unitarian. 
Detroit—First Congregational Unitarian, Trowbridge B. Forbush. 
East Saginaw—First Unitarian Society, Rowland Connor. 
Grand Haven—First Unitarian, Samuel W. Sample. 
lonia—Unitarian Church, Joseph Wassall. 
Jackson—First Unitarian, William P. Stone. 
Kalamazoo- First Unitarian, A. N. Alcott. ~~ 
Charlevoix— Liberal Club, L. D. Bartholomew. 
Manistee —First Unitarian Society, Ira C. Billman. 
Mount Pleasant—First Unitarian Church, Robert W. Savage. 
Muskegon—Independent Church, William W. Fellows. 

” State Missionary, Frank E. Kittredge. 
Sherwood—Church of Sherwood, Ida ©. Hultin. 


St. Paul—Unity Church, William C. Gannett. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—Church of the Messiah, John Snyder. 
" Church of the Unity, John C. Learned. 
Kansas City—First Unitarian, David N. Utter. 
St. Joseph—First Unitarian Church, Joseph A. Chase. 


Nebraska. 
Hastings—State Missionary, Enoch Powell. 
Lincoln—F ree Congregationalist, George Church. 
North Platte—First Unitarian, Mrs. E. G. Cogswell. 
Omaha—First Unitarian, William E. Copeland. 


New York. 
Buffalo—First (Unitarian) Congregational, George W. Cutter. 
Rochester—First Unitarian, Newton M. Mann. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati— First Congregational, C. W. Wendte. 
Cleveland— Church of the Unity, F. L. Hosmer. 
Marietta—First Unitarian, James T, Lusk. 
Toledo—First Unitarian. 
Yellow Springs—Antioch College. 


Oregon. 
Portland—First Unitarian, Thomas L. Eliot. 


Pennsylvania. 
Meadville—Independent Congregational, James T. Bixby. 
” Theological School, Pres’t Abiel A. Livermore. 
Northumberland—Unitarian, Mrs. M. B. Priestley. 
Wisconsin. 
Baraboo—Free Congregational, Mary A. Graves. 
Brodhead—Independent Free Church, L. W. Twining. 
Cooksville— Unity Society, Simon B. Loomis. 
Janesville—All Souls, A. P. Pritchard. 
Kenosha—First Unitarian, W. W. Wood. 
Madison—First Unitarian, Joseph H. Crooker. 
Milwaukee—First Unitarian, Gustavus E. Gordon, 
Wyoming—Liberal Christian Society, William C. Wright. 


LABORERS. 


The following is a list, as far as known, of those actively interested 
and more or less engaged in the work of Liberal Ministry, together 
with their P. O. address at present date. 

These, each in his own way, under different names, or with no 
name, unrestricted by credal distinctions and untrammelled by dog- 
matic tests of fellowship, “labor to advance the Kingdom of God” 
within the geographical limits of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Those marked { are not actually settled as pastors. 


NAMES. - ADDRESS. 
AMIGO. B.. Th cccsiecovccccen Guctaasaineiiaboess Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Blake, James ViIB........cccsscccsceseeees Quincy, Il. 
See. BN Gd... scestomscnanenes aavencnonnd Manistee, Mich. 
ee eT csccnvsscntosssonnianinenstl Meadville, Pa. 
Bowser, Alexander T.............000.++++: Evansville, Ind. 

+ Bridge, William F..............sccesee++ Foster’s Crossing, Ohio. 
7 BEOWE, JOM B.n..ccccccscccsese a5. ar Lawrence, Kansas. 
PI, FI icc ccsentimssvcastdonddniesiebe Mode, Ill. 
PORTE, BOOTS Tanccccccscesvccccncscsecceses Meadville, Pa. 
Chase, Joseph A.......ccceceeeeceeceseeeees St. Joseph, Mo. 
IE BED... centiasscdense encdenstenncnenes lowa City, lowa. S 
+ Cole, William B..........cccccccccccccesese Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Connor, Rowland............0.sess++seeeee East Saginaw, Mich. 
Copeland, W. Ellery........ siesnciiinanal Omaha, Neb. 
be | ne = 
IO Micccnensntnnctsenseetnactecal Chicago, Il. 
+ OCERVONE, CRATICS......ccccccsecesccccocces Toledo, Ohio. 
I TTI ccsncnn ccsececcesccncnsesicsneth San Diego, Cal. 
Crooker, Joseph H....sseesereeseeseeeees Madison, Wis. 
Cushing, VOIMey B...........+eeseeeeeeees Creston, Iowa. 
Cutter, George W......... aapanones iahsennnd Buffalo, N. Y. 

bE SEINE Ui Tins sti niin nnenndtanah inane Des Moines, Iowa. 

| Qouthit, Jasper L........csscsesseee sue Shelbyville, Ill. 


2 


gi . o ) ‘ 5.6 a ~ oe, : ts I : 
$ Dudley, JOHD Le..cessrsssesssecseseee Milwaukee, Wis. | The Gxch Table 
+ Eddowes, Timothy Harold..........Geneva, Ill. | ) 2 we AMG 2 © . 
Effinger, JOHN R..........csceeeeseeeeeseeees Bloomington, Ill. | 
der, EAWIN B...ccccrssreceeesereeeseeees Keokuk, lowa. | é 
, Eiiss, William @.,D.D............8t. Loui, Me. A LEGEND OF STRASBURG CATHEDRAL. 
Eliot, THOMAS L.......c00.scereeeeeseseeees Portland, Oregon. 
WF tcncopessapeteeenessans Muskegon, Mich. 
Feuer, 2 Alton oa | ’Tis said where Strasburg’s glorious spire 
Fisher, Ju Dh .ccncccetececesseeeesseeesenes . ; | Its sculptured beauty lifts on high, 
Forbush, Trowbridge B..............+. Detroit, Mich. | One lovely, polished stone is found, 
Fowler, CIATONCE............cceserecseseees San Jose, Cal. : Though now unseen by mortal eye. 
Galvin, Edward L......000---0+ssccceeseeees Chicago, Ll. 
—_ ] 
Gannett, William ©,,..............++++«.5t. Paul, Minn. we roll the boty phenyl de — 
Gibbs, Joseph FP ...........ceececeseeeeeeeees Greeley, Col. A pessant woman longed to aid 
Gordon, Gustavus E...........ccc-eseees Milwaukee, Wis. n building up God’s house of praise. 
Graves, Miss Mary A,........----.cssesee Baraboo, Wis. 
+ Hassall, RObeTt.....ccsesesscsseeeessesee Keokuk, Iowa. OTe aaad b mente Saat Gon paneed 
Herford, BroOKe.. ....c0ccsesscereeseeeeeres Chicago, I11. Till, bowed with age, at last she brought 
+ Hewitt, James O. M......0000..see0000+ Chicago, Ill. Her finished offering to the Lord. 
+ Hoisington, William H................ Cavour, D. T. . 
o kindl id, 
Hosmer, Frederick L..ssvssssssssssseee Cleveland, Ohio. aoe tains enon ae aie halow 
+ Hosmer, JAMES K....scccee.eceeeseeeseees St. Louis, Mo. Is left in which your polished stone 
Howland, Olark G.......000sc0.cccceseeees Lawrence, Kansas. Its beauty to the world can show. 
+ Huidekoper, Frederic..........-++++ Meadville, Pa. 
‘‘ Far up upon the lofty spire 
Hultin, I en ns se eeneee Sherwood, Mich. | One little niche is left to hold 3 
Hunting, Sylvan B..........ccccssesceeees Des Moines, lowa. | Your gift, but ah! no human oye 
Jackson, Abraham W............ssssse0 Santa Barbara, Cal. Your work of love can there behold!” 
Jansen, KristOfer............scecsecscceees poeta Minn, A amile lit up her old, worn face; 
+ Jennings, BROT GD ncsnnccceseccrtecéeseni h cee oa" “ That niche is just the place for me— 
Jones, Charles J. K.............scseeeseses Louisvilfe; Ky, My stone will meet the eyes I love— 
Jones, Jenkin LlOyd......c.0s.e-c0-.e00e8 Chicago, Hl. . he angels and my Lord can see. 
Judy, AStRUP Meccccceccoccccccccscscconsss Davenport, lowa. 
Reve, TROUABscscceese nnssncecosceeseoseosi Rockford, Il. Ted on cath Cotbedeal cand, 
Kittredge, Frank E...............s++sse00. Muskegon, Mich. One gift of greater worth was given 
oO YEE St, Louis, Mo. Than that brought by the peasant’s hand? 
Livermore, Abiel A....,.................. Meadville, Pa. | PP ty ee fe TET 
. i ; 
Loomis, Simon B...........+.cesceeeeeeeees Lone Rock, Wis. | Full many a treasure there was poured, 
Lusk, [> Marietta, Ohio. - While she a life-time gladly spent 
en Rochester, N. Y. | 2 To make hers only for her Lord. 
BRUISE, SEMEOEEE F coccsicccvsccscosomenecesset Geneseo, Il. | Ties debts Gane tae ins Hetbed 1 
e e ong, 
Powell, EMO. ......00.....0.++s+ssccccceree kt astings, Neb. | In life’s cathedral may not gain 
+t Roberts, Abraham A.........00...scs00 Baraboo, Wis. | An honored place, but not for that 
BEE, FEED OY cecccbesesoscctccsnctqccesente Athens, Mich. | Was love’s work ever wrought in vain. 
Safford, Miss Mary A.............-sesse++ Humboldt, lowa. | Re silis: the weliinn eishe ta bent 
Sample, Samuel W..................00++.-Grand Haven, Mich. | For all work wrought by loving hands, 
STR TEESE We vencisccccommanesenebeasses Mt. Pleasant, Mich. | Where the cathedral God has built 
+ Spencer, Abraham A...............00. Madison, Wis. | In heaven’s emblazoned glory stands. 
Dena FOR a ississsstscciciiicccincistnnsel St. Louis,Mo. ~* | —Hannah Allyn Haydon 
Stebbins, Horatio Vitae coe ene San Francisco, Cal. A Hrxt ror Livrerary Socreties.—A literary society 
Stone, a Jackson, Mich. ' to be of value should be more than the result of a cy- 
So "2 ee Minneapolis, Minn. clopedia hunt. It should, through the aid of some well 
+ Stone, William G. M.................40. Denver, Col. equipped mind, be in a measure a school where infor- 
Sunderland, Jabez T. ............0.++-.+. Ann Arbor, Mich. mation is gained in the most insinuating way. It should 
t Taft, Stephen i odptewadiiiaiae asinine Humboldt, lowa. be a thinking society and a talking society in which the 
Utter, en eer. Kansas City, Mo. almost forgotten art of conversation should be insensi- 
t Vickers, i iniindnauhanieanvdiall Cincinnati, Ohio. bly cultivated. Sucha society as we have outlined is of 
Visher, Psicascsssecctapabandekatccenekaean Sioux Falls, D. T. great value to reading and thinking young men and Wwo- 
Wassall, POR cccretitdcietscbrteseccctpin Ionia, Mich. men. As reading without thought is vanity, soa literary 
Weeks, AUgUstus M......0 00.0 .s0s+e- Denver, Col. club which dispenses second-hand information fails of 
WORD, CRAIG TF vcsccansiiccodeicnssenn Cincinnati, Ohio. its best estate.— The Alliance. 
+ Wilkes, Mrs. E. Tupper............... Sioux Falls, D. T. 


Wright, William C.,(Wyoming Parish), Madison, Wis. 


“ My reason told me, years ago, that Christianity was 
merely the best form of morality and religion that the 
human mind had been able to develop, and its litera- 
ture was only the best religious writings of men. The 
difference between them and all other religious and 
sacred books was only one of degree, not of kind.”— 
Robert C. Adams. . 

When we would rest our bodies, we cease to support 
them; we recline on the lap of earth. So, when we 
would rest our spirits, we must recline on the Great 
Spirit.— Thoreau. 


f on often tired in, but never of, my work.— White- 
eld, 


FosTeRING PauprerisM.—The town of Lexington, in 


Maine, was organized in 1833. It has on its pauper rolls 


two families that have been supported during all the 
forty-eight years that have since elapsed. On one of 
these families the town has spent $42,000; and all this 
has been spent, it is safe to say, with no result save per- 
petuating misery, degradation, ignorance, and vice. If 
somebody had proposed to spend $1,000 in setting 
these people on their legs and making them stand, there 
would have been a cry of horror at the lavish outlay. 
People would have shrieked aloud about “spendin 
— machinery and on salaries,” etc. But it woul 
have been a wise outlay. What the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society Pp rn is to prevent just such cases, and to 

t people off the pauper rolls as soon as possible. It 

oes not aim to spend money on fostering and propagat- 
ing pauperism.— National Baptist. 


Don’r Worry.—Worry is sometimes unavoidable. But 
there is a great difference between worrying from ne- 
cessity and worrying because it is a habit. Beware, 
therefore, how you yield to any tendencies in this direc- 
tion that can be controlled or checked. Nobody has a 
moral right to make a human burr of himself, pricking 
everybody with whom he comes in contact. People com- 
monly have troubles enough of their own, though for- 
tunately all do not wear them upon their sleeves. The 
best test, it has been said, both of a man’s wisdom and a 
woman’s goodness, is their cheerfulness. Don’t cloud 
the sunshine of the soul with conjured evils, nor make 


your lives miserable by quarreling with the inevitable.— 
Christian Register. 


VacANT PLaces.—And now, we sadly askp»who there is 
left to continue the succession of American verse. Ih 
Longfellow’s prolific generation, only Whittier and 
Holmes, both well-beloved. Emerson has won his lau- 
rels, not in verse; and he has already ceased to work. 
In the next generation we still have Lowell, of equal 
rank, and Stoddard ; but, after them. who are the ho 
of the future that will fill their places? We donot know. 
We know the names well of the younger poets, but, now 
that Sidney Lanier has gone, “dead ere his prime,” we 
can hardly rank one other worthy to take up the mantle 
which falis from the chariot of fire. So much the more 
will we cherish the two or three left us of that fruitful 
generation.— The Independent. 


Sucu 1s Fame.—The story is circulated that Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was lecturing in Haverhill some time 
ago, and stopped at the hospitable home of Dr. James R. 
Nichols for the night. After the lecture the guest and 


appeared that a certain stove-dealer of Haverhill wasan 
old schoolmate of the lecturer. It was agreed in the 
morning that they should visit the stove store, and the 
school-fellows should be made known to each other. 
This was done, and on introduction the poet asked the 
stove-man if he had attended such aschool when he 
wasa boy. He had. Did he remember a boy inthe 
same class named Oliver Wendell Holmes? He did not. 
Had he ever heard the name since? He had not. Here 


the interview is said to have ended.—Boston Common- 
wealth. 


Rest, Not Inactiviry, But CHaner.—Sunday is not 
so long a day as it once was to many people. Much of 
its old-time irksomeness for the young has disappeared. 
Shorter and more varied services in church, the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools, and a less rigorous obsery- 
ance of the day at home than prevailed in Puritan times 
have helped to make Sunday more like the sweet, genial 
day that it ought to be. Sunday should be, first of all, a 
Sabbath, a day of rest. No innovation that interferes 
with this important use of the day should be accepted. 
But rest, as has'so often been pointed out, is a relative 
term. Rest means not absolute inactivity, but transi- 
tion, change of scene, thought, and occupation. And 
Sunday rest cannot better be subserved than by making 
adequate provision for moral and spiritual culture on 
that day. The change of scene from the workshop or 
the counting-room to the church, the sacred influences 
of prayer and praise, the concentration of the mind 
upon high themes awakened by the preaching of the 
word, ought to bring true rest and peace to a-soul that 
is at all in harmony with itself—The Christian Register. 


‘“ That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge talked to everybody who 
would listen to him. He talked to everybody alike. If 
he got hold of the button of a grocer, he would talk to 
the man of candles and molasses as if he was a philoso- 
| ee “ That’s a fine opera, Mr. Coleridge,” said a young 

ady tohim. “ Yes, ma’m,” replied the talker; “and I 
remember Kant somewhere makes a similar remark, for 


host had some conversation, in the course of which it | - 


as we know, the idea of age oa infinity,”—snd on 
sailed the philosopher into the fog-bank of metaphysics, 
his bewildered listener trying in vain to escape. Charles 
Lamb tells an amusing story, which doubtless he intend- 
ed for a pleasant caricature of Coleridge’s absorption in 
his own talk. While Lamb was going to his desk at the 
India House, one morning, Coleridge met him. Gras 
ing one of Lamb’s coat buttons, he led him into aside 
alley, and began a monologue. Lamb waited until the 
philosopher had closed his eyes, and fairly launched him- 
self into the stream of his talk. Then, cutting off the 
button, went to his work. On his return in the after- 
noon he found Coleridge standing in the same place, 
holding the button, and talking in his low, musical voice 
as if he had a listener.— Youth’s Companion. 


The earnest men are so few in the world that their 
very earnestness becomes at once the badge of their no- 
bility ; and as men in a crowd instinctively make room 
for one who seems eager to force his way through it, so 


pé | mankind every where open their ranks to one who rushes 


zealo&Sly toward some object lying beyond them.— Presi- 
dent Dwight. 


The mind of an infant cannot be compared to a blank 
sheet, but rather to a sheet already written over here 
and there with invisible ink, which tends to show itself 


as the chemistry of experience supplies the requisite 
conditions.— Fiske. 
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Airnouncements. 
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WHAT UNTARIANS BELIEVE. 

The Statement of Belief, prepared by Rev. J. L. Dou- 
thit, is now ready in tract form for distribution by the 
author. Parties desiring copies 6f the same are reques- 
ted to apply for the same at this office, or of the Publisher, 


at Shelbyville, Ill. Single copies, 5 cents; $2.50 per hun- 
dred. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Flower Sunday Service, by J. Vila Blake, contain- 
ing Responsive Readings, Anthems, Carols, Christening 
Services, etc., etc. 8 pp. Single copies, 5 cents; $2.50 per 
hundred. Now ready. Address Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 40 Madison S8t., Chicago, III. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. Jas. Vanderwarker, $1.50; Judge J. M. Berry, 
$1.50; Miss J. McCaine, $1.50 ; Miss A. L. Perkins, $1.50 ; 
O. P. Whitcomb, $1.50; Miss S. A. Mayo, $1.50; J. S. 
Sewall, $1.50; St. Paul wer ag $1.50; Mrs. C. H. Clark, 
$1.50; M. M. Oates, $1.50; C. B. Hobson, $1.50; Mrs. A. 
B. Blackwell, $1.50; G. Klarner, .20; O. B. Franken- 
berger, $1.50; Helen C. Shepard, $1.50; Oliver Charles, 
$1.50; Rev. Hamilton Vance, $1.50: Mrs. H. W. Hall, 
$150; Miss M. H. Brooks, $1.50; Robert Mason, $1.50; 
Mrs. L. Tilton, $6.00; S. I. Puskett, $1.50; Emma Curtis, 
$1.50; Mrs. J. M. Dakin, $1.50; Geo. Thayer, $2.00; 
Sam’]. D. Putnam, $5.00; Miss Mary Adair, $1.50; C. 
Covell, $7.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. * 


A. T. Dewey, $2.00; J. K. P. Porter, .50; Mrs. A. B. 
Blackwell, .35; Mrs. J. McCaine, .35; Mrs. A. L. Per- 
kins, .35; Mrs. 8. A. Mayo, .35; J. 8. Sewall, .35; Public 
Library, St. Paul, .35; Mrs. C. H. Clark, .35; 8.8. Hunt- 
ing, 50; Mrs. E. K. Haskell, .50; Oliver Charles, .39 ; 
Rev. H. Vance, .35; Mre. H. W. Hall, 35; Mrs. M. H. 
Brooks, .35; Annie P. Wise, .35; M. L. Tompkins, .50. 
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= Modvertisements. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SERVICE.AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity SERVICES AND Sonos, for Sunday Schools, containing thirteen 
services and forty-two songs. ByJ. Vila Blake. Single copies, 30 cts.; 


oe less than one hundred, $2.50 per doz.; per hundred, 
15.00, 


UNITY SHORTER SERVICES for Sunday Schools, intended especially 
for infant classes; containing four services with music. By Mrs. A 
L. Parker. Single copies, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.00. 


SuNNY Sipe. A collection of Sunday School songs, oe by C. 
W. Wendte and H. 8. Perkins, by en of the W. U.8. 8. Society. 
Single copies, 35 cts; per hundred, 00. 


THe Way oF Lire. A Service-book, by F.L. Hosmer. Prepared by 
request of the W. U. S. 8. Society. Single copies, paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 
50 cts.; discount, one-third per cent. to schools. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


First Series: Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate Gannet 


Wells. 
_ Second Series: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Head. 
Third Series: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
Fourth Series: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Fifth Series: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America. 
By W. C. Gannett. 
Sixth Series: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in Amer- 
ica. By R. A. Griffin. 
Seventh Series : Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones. 
Eighth Series: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 
PR Series: The Story of the English New Testament. By N. P. 
ilman. 
Tenth Series: Talks about the Bible. By Newton M. Mann. 
Eleventh Series: The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation Unceas- 
ing. By H. M. Simmons. 
h Series: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 
In course of publication in LITTLe UNITY. 
Each of above, single copies, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, except Seventh 
Series, single copies, 10 ; per dozen, $1.00. 


UNITY INFANT-CLASS CARDS. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 cts. 

Series B. “Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 cts. - 

Series C. ‘‘Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted cards, with 
photo, 20 cts. 

Series D. “ Homeli: ™” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 20 cts. 

Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 


Series C, D, E, corr: spond to Series I., II., III. of UNITY LESsoNns; lo 
be used together on ‘‘ Uniform Lesson” plan. 


, Library Cards, per hundred, $1.00. 


RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 
Designed for home walls, 5 cents; per doz., 30 cents. 


Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower and Fruit 
Festival Service. SamPpuLE Copigs, 3 CTs. 


Flower Service and a Form of Christening. By J. Viua 
Buake. Light pages of Music and Responses. FIvE 
Cents Eacu; 40 cents PER DOZEN:; 
$2.50 PER HUNDRED. 


&@-A)l orders for sample copies of SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY pub- 
lications MUST be accompanied with the price per copy. 
All larger orders must be paid within thirty days. 


Address, WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


‘Scriptures Old and New. Arranged by subjects 


UNITY. 


f 


J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor, 


Editorial F. L. Roserts, Assistant Editor. 


1 W. C. Gannert, | H. M. Srmmons, 
Committee. J.C. Learnep, | F. L. Hosmer, 
©. W. Wenpre. | J.T. SunpeRianp. 
P TERM S: 
NE COPY, PCT VEAP .....ccceccccceceses ae ae sential 
Single Copies ST ccdateneaeen ; ae 
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PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 


BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


40 Madison Street, Cuicaco, I11. 
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UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. For the Congregation 
fone —— vA W. C. ovaew ga J. hy Blake and F. L. i, 
, per-cove ards, 35 cents; 00. 
In cloth, 50 cents.; per dozen, $5.00. to, 


, for Pul 
Selected by F. L. Hosmer and H. M. Simmons. 7 


a etc. 
paper, interleaved for additions, 35 cents. In boards, 50 cents. 


Responsive Services. Arranged by T. B. . 
ay ad = HY g y B. Forbush. 35 cents. ; 
Unity Leaflets: 


Number I. The Unitarian Movement in Ameri . 
Relation to it. By W. C. Gannett. oe 


Number Il. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Impro 
Town and Church. By Mary E. Beals, ae ee a 


Number IIT. Civil Service Reform. By C. G. Howland. 
Single copies of each of the above, 5 cents.; per dozen, 25 cents. 


woe Bi V. Outlines for a study of LoNGrELLow’s and LowELL’s 
Single copies, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 
Vols. I.and II. of Pamphlet Mission. Bound. 50 cents each 


Unity, Vols. III. and IV., V. and VI., and VII. , 
we. seemen in each book, at $2.00 per volume. The lost bi oo 


&@-All orders for sample copies of Unity publi 
accompanied with the price per cope. a 


All larger orders must be paid within thirty days. Address. 
UNITY, 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL. 


DENTIST 
103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 
Rey. J.C. PARSONS, Privcrpal. 


NEW Sent on trial 3 months 
Panache ie ont ila a 


THE 


dress 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops, 


Price, delivered on board cars $9 () (0 () 
. e 


here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outfit) ON LY 


o\* | The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shippi 
—! i over 30 a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s Electric Light to 
SSS Se fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma made by Bank )raft, 
1 Wy e TEN) Post Office Moncy Urdcr, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 
eX AA aoe = Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


a if the Becthoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
et A pe kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the oe with in- 
terest. Nothing can be tuirer. My object in placing this organ at , isto have 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sell another. 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the firstone introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fairtrial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical etfects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities (sellin 
direct only), 1 rely ate f on the merits ofthe Beethoven to speak for itself and 
kind words f 


bhaad 


rom satisfi purchasers, which 1 am proud to say are many. 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 

[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.] Is, as the cut shows, 
e most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized case 

in pure black, inlay ornamentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, now ver 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering, specify 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beautiful 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
by other builders—was put in them. Read the oot description of 
~ | ——e = Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
(tS _ i, | tt - hy a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ 

, Neen ee ee for anything like the moncy asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Bass, 16 feet tonc; (2) Diapason, 8 feet _tonc; (8) Dulciana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, & feet tone; (5) French Yorn, 8 fect tone; (6) Sax- 
aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tonc; (8) Viola Dolce, 4 feet 
tone; (9) Violina, 4 fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har- 
monique, Harp Aoline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
grand accessory effects. 


7 STO Pp Ss | (Re DUMMIES, ALL OF 
PRACTICAL USE, 

There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If uecd as directed 
every stop in the thoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this o n, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no other manufacturer. 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, (11) 
rench Horn, (2) Harp A®oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, (24) Kight Knee 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper. 
On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, poking but ashes remaining where 
== was one of the factories of the kind in the world. 


' L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted ont 
E- the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
capital, ect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from 
thousands, | was enab! in 120 days to put On steam and start more machinery, in 
a maregee and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The present 
ge 7 S* ‘ gy ~Y th : blishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num- 
ae Z-ORCAn CB /AREALT ES Wiis "ae. Ne = ber of better instruments daily than ever before. This achievement is unsur- 
5 srs = O/4: 0 oe wiinllin, es = passed in the history of enterprieec. 
l dai a | — lam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN peice at the rate of over 
——— = 1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 


EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHTS, > 


ALNU LAID) CASE SIRED. the only Organ arid Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders 
Ww T 08 EBONIZED (GOLD )¢ AS DE D rom for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 


Dimensions: Height, 7>inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 00 wood-working machines in their construction. 


i ev latest a ved wood-wor machinery; (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
R E M E M B E R y Sy talt lee . 1 rience of the wants to do work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad 
tracks to the various doors of the factories, I am now one to build better instruments for leas money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 
these facilities. ¢= To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if Pha rchase. Comeanyway. Youare welcome, A free coach with polite attendants, meets 
:Iltrains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a B OVEN on i, oe Shay can save nothing from this pees by correspondence, and | Guy 


‘ou will be delighted with the instrument. _1f you do not wish to buy yourself, will you e attention of your friends to advertisement, you will be 
hem a real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE F 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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WM. H. FOULKE & CO, 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


URCH FURNIFTCRE, 


WOOD MAN THLS &S TILES. 
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ge Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
Send for circular. 
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‘The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermorg, President, 
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pone PEN,orFLUID-PENCIL | 


| The only successfal Reservoir Pen in th 1 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small oompase for the pocket, and Coaibaned tee 8 ogy tte pee = 
MACKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, tit 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLEGROYE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK C0.) 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Meadville, Penn. 
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RTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


The Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


L\ L. 
CHI 


fe | 
apids 


Lincu oO 


. Pe 
CIPAL+LINE 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and | OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


BEST line to St. Joseph, | It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
. Atchison, Topeka, Dent- | points in 

Nebraska, Missouri, Kans a som, Dolio Gal. | emebomse Ca neces Lataas Deeens Serene: 

sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mom ! _ Nebraska, California, Oregon, ona, Utah 


tana and Texas, 


C FL 


Tr GS | COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
A aOD DENVER, LEADVILLE. 
| SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 


Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. | DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Nationally reputed as| Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 

being the Great, Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also 
, ThroughCar for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 


ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 


all classes of travel. Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 


neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 


Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and thé U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 


All connections made 


In Union & 
om si 


: and you will 


find traveling a) 
All 


luxury, instead | 
of a dis- | 

about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 


Through 
Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line fo 
sale at all offices in 
the U. S. and 
Canada. 


Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connection made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF 

| Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
| 


comfort, 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
etc.. cheerfully given by | ad over the Chicago and Netty Were Bae way. 
T. J). POTTER, P EVAL LOWELL, _—iIf you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
3d Vice Pres't & Genl Manager, ances Fuss. 4 1 | will uy i tickets by this route, &@~ AND WILL 


‘hicago, Il. ; TAKE NONE OTHER. 
ae Chicago, tin, | “Ail Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


J.D. LAYNG, Ww. F. STENNETT: 
Gen. Sup’t Chicago. 


eee 


West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line ~ 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the ~ 
Eastern, NorTH-EasTERN, SOUTHERN and SOUTH- — 


| 


Line gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 


T . _ Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points | 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the | 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake | 


CHICACO. | 


Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago: | 


veston, _ Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | vadiate 


clean cars, as every passenger is carried tn 


 PaALacE SLEEPING CARS 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Linesof the 
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EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas © 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which. 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penctrates the Continent from the Missoari River 
to the Pacific Slope. The . 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points 
named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or Un 


clean and. ventilated coaches, upon Fast 
Trains. 
Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, 
and our Own worhl-tam ‘ 
DINING CARS, upon which meals are served of un-— 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY- : 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful ; 
Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Mil 3 
and Missouri River poiots; and close connections af 
points of intersection with other roads, | 
We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every | 
|—~oof eapersenee in Kansas, Nebraska, Bl 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
| nr moana Territory, Colorado, Arizona and 
Mexico. 
As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as com : 
' tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. Ro 
Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 
Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offiees — 
in the United States and Canada. we 
E. ST, JOHN, oa 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen. Tkt, and a 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS! 


The following are some of the New Books received and for sale by 


The Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


A liberal discount from these prices will be 
and careful attention. 


made. Orders sent by mail will receive prompt 


FICTION. 


THE FRERES:; In Leisure Hour Series. 
By Mrs. Alexander. Published by 
ears Holt & Co. - - $1.00 


SPINOZA. ANovel. Insameseries. By 
Auerbach. - - $1.00 


PRUDENCE. A Story a Esthetic Lon- 
don. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustrated. ¢ .go 


BURGOMASTER’S WIFE. By Geo. 
Ebers. - : $ .75 


A QUESTION. The ldyl of a Picture, 
by his friend Alma Tadema, related by 
Geo. Ebers. - - - $ .75 


A TALLAHASSEE GIRL. A remark- 
able story of life in the picturesque old 
Capital of Florida, among the semi-feudal 
aristocracy of that region. Publishers, J. 


R. Osgood & Co. - - $1.00 


DOROTHEA. Just issued. By same 
publishers. - - - $1.00 


ASPASIA. A Romance of Art and Love 
in ancient Hellas. In 2 vols. By Robert 
Hamerling. — by Mary J. 
Safford. - - . $1.75 


HER PICTURE. No Name Series. $1,00 | 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. Published 
by Lothrop &.Co. ka se $1.25 


HYPERION. Longfellow. New edition. 


Cloth, ¢ .40. Paper, ¢ .15. 
OUTRE MER. Longfellow. New 
edition. Cloth, ¢ .40. Paper, $ .15 


TOM BROWN. New edition. _ Illus- 
trated. Paper, ¢ .10. 
WESTWARD HO, Kingsley. $1.00 


SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


CAPITAL AND POPULATION. A 


study of the economic effects, of their 
relations to eachother. By Frederick B. 
Hawley. omens by D. Appleton & 


Co. - - 2. oe 
ILLUSIONS. A Psychological Study. 
By James Sully. - - - . (8io 


MYTH AND SCIENCE. An Essay by 
Tito Vignoli. : - - $1.50 


THE FORMATION OF THE VEGE- 
TABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 


ACTION OF WORMS. With obser- 
vations on their habits. By Charles 
Darwin, author of Origin of Species. 
With illustrations. - - $1.50 


THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 
By J. Luys. - - - $1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RUSKIN. New edition. Published by 


Wiley. 9 vols. - - $9.00 
LIFE OF CARLYLE. Froude. $4.00 
VOYAGE OF THE VEGA. $6.00 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. $3.00 


ATLANTIS. The Antediluvian World. 
By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. 


Ne ee 


$2.00 | 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


1. THE OUTBREAK OE REBELLION. By John G. 
Nicolay, Esq. 2. From Fort HENRy To CorRINTH. 
By Gen. M. F. Force. 3. THE PENINSULA. By 
Gen. Alexander S. Webb. 4. THE ARMY UNDER 
Pope. By John C. Ropes, Esq. 5. THE ANTIE- 
TAM AND FREDERICKSBURGH. By Gen. Francis 
Winthrop Palfrey. 6. CHANCELLORSVILLE AND 
GETTYsBuURG. By Gen. Abner miaetnens £ Each 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps. - $1.00 


